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25 T this awful period, when new re- 
ed, publics are forming, and new em- 
29 WF pires burſting into birth, the Hiſtory of North 
*. America becomes peculiarly intereſting. The 


ub WI diſcovery of America brought to view a vaſt 
— continent and illands, of whoſe exiſtence 
- mankind had formerly no conception, and 


5, here almoſt every plant, tree, and animal, 
Las different from thoſe of the ancient he- 
7" miiphere. It offered to human contemplati- 
on a ſpectacle -qually new and aſtoniſhing, 
equally ſingular and grand. Nature appear- 
„ WW cd here in all her rude magnificence : im- 
menſe foreſts, uuttodden but by the foot of 

* the 
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the l unter. and where the ase had never ex- 
erted its power; extenſive pliins, without 
any traces of culture; | rge lakes, great ri- 
vers, and enormous mountains: theſe were 
the d ſtinguiſhing features of America, 
| That ſimple and ſavage ſtate, which was 

knowa to this continent only by the unfaa— 

ciful deſcription of our_poets, actually exilt- 

ed in the new world, where min appeared 

under the rudeſt form in which he could con- 
ceive him to exiſt ; he was not only a ſtranger 

to the reſigements in pol-cy and arts, but, 

the Mexicans and Peruvians excepted, almoſt 
unacqu4iited with property: he was in the 
firſt tage of Eis being. Jo follow him in 
this progreſs, as he gradually advances from 
this infant {t.te of civil hfe to his maturity; 
to obſerve at each period ,how the facult es 
of his underltanding unfold ; to attend to the 
eftorts of his active powers to watch the mo- 
tions of the affections as they 1iſe in his 
heart, and mark whither they tend, and with 
what order they are excited, are objects, of 
which the writers of ancient Greece and Rome 
had but an imperfect idea, but which are 
fally preſented to the hiſtorizans of Ame- 
rica. | 

Let us now take a curſory view of the fi:lt 

ſettlement of Britiſh colonies on this weſtern 


Contincut, Sebaſtian Cabot firit made tic 
northera 
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northern continent in 1407. Tuis country 
in general was then called Newfoundland. 4 
name which is now appropriated folely to an 
il,vd upon its coalt. It was à long tine be- 
fore we attempted to make any tettlemeats, 
til Sir Walter Raleigh ſhewed the way, by plints 
ing a colony iu the ſouthern part, witch he 
cled Virginia, However the ſpirit of co- 
lonizition was not yet fully raiſed. Men 
lived at eiſe in their own country, and the 
new ſettlement of Virginia, though dreſſed 
vp in all the ſhewy colours which eloquence 
could beſtow upon it, gave idveaturers but 
little encouragement. 

The affair s of North America were put into | 
the hands of an excluſive-company, in which 
ſtite they contiuned untill the laiter end of 
the reign of James the Firſt. From the com- 
mencement of the reformation in England, | 
two parties of proteſtants ſubllited among us: 4 
the firſt had choſen gradually and almoſt im- | 
perceptibly to recede from. the Church of 
Rome; ſoftening the lines, rather than era(- 
ing the figure, they made but very little alte- 
ration in the appearance of things, The 
1c- WW other party, of a warmer temper, had more 
zeal and leſs policy. Several of them had 
led from the perſecution in Queen Mary's 
days, and they returned in thoſe of Queen 


Elizabeth, with miuds ſufficiently heated by 
A 2 reſentment 
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reſentment of their ſufferings, and by the 
perpetual diſputations, which had exerciſed 
them while they were abroad. Abroad 
they had learned an averſion to the epiſcopal 
order, and to religious ceremonics of every 
ſort, they were impregnated with a high ſpi- 
Tit of liberty, and had a ſtrong tendency to 
the republican form of government. 

Queen Elizabeth had enough of the blood 
of Henry the Eight, to make her impatient 
of any oppoſition to her will, eſpecially in 
matters of religion. in which ſhe had an high 
opinion of her own knowledge ; and, during 
her, whole reign, ſhe kept down the p.rty 
with an uniform and inflexible ſeverity. The 
merit of their ſufferings, the affected plainneſs 
cf their dreſs, the gravity of their deportment, 


the uſe of ſcripture phraſes on the moſt ordi- 


nary occaſions, and even their names, which 
had in them ſomething ſtriking and venera- 
ble, as being borrowed from the Id Tetta» 
ment, gained them a general eſt.ein among 
ſober people of ordinary underitandings. 
his party, which was called puritans, was 
very numerous. 

King James, when he came to the throne 
had a very fair opportunity of pacifying mat- 
ters, or at leaſt, he might have left them in 
the condition he found them; on the con— 


trary, he ſuffered them to be perſecuted, 
but 
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but not deſtroyed; they were exaſperated, 
and yet left powerful; and the then miniſtry, 


like thoſe who lately loſt our colonies, ex- 


poſed their weaknels, ignorance, and baſe-+ 


nels, by an ill-timed ſeverity. 

Matters remained in this ſtate untill the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles the firſt, when they were 
far from being mended. This prince, endow- 
ed with ſome virtues, had very few amiable 
qualities. As grave as the puritans them- 
ſelves, he could never engage the licentious 
part of the world in his favour; and that 
gravity, turned againſt the puritans, made 
him the more odious to them. He gave him- 
ſelf entirely to the church and churchmen, 
and he finitbed his ill conduct, in this reſ- 
pet, by conferring the firit eccleſiaſtical dig - 
nity of the kingdom, and a great {way in 
temporal affairs, upon Dr. Laud, who, hard- 
ly fit to direct a college, was called to govern 
the empire, 

Rather than to ſubmit to the tyranny. of 
Laud, the moſt dreary realms, and the molt 
unfrequented regions, where they could eu- 
joy liberty of conſcience, appeared to the pu- 
ritat s ſuperior to the moſt ſplendid palaces. 
In conſequence of theſe diſſafections, a little 
colony failed from England, and eſtabliſhed 
Itlelfat a place called New Plymout“, on the 
continent of America, the whole country be 


1 ing. 
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ing diſtinguiſhed by the name of South and 
North Virginia. They were but few in 
number, they landed in a bad ſeaſon, and not 
at all ſupported but from their private funds. 
The winter was premature, and terribly cold, 
The country was all covered with wood, and 
afforded very little for the refreſnment of 
perſons ſickly with ſuch a voyage, or even 
from ſuſtenance of an infant people. Near 
half of them periſhed by the ſcurvy, by want, 
and the ſeverity of the climate; but thoſe 
who ſurvived, not diſpirited with their loſſcs, 
nor with the hardſhips they were fill to en- 
dure, ſupported by the vigour which was 
then the character of Engliſhmen, and by the 
ſatisfaction of finding themſelves out of the 
reach of the ſpiritual arm, reduced this ſavage 
country to yeild them a tolerable livelihood, 
and by degrees a comfortable ſubliltence. 
This little eſtabliſh nent was made in the year 
1621. 

Several of their brethren in England. la- 
bouring under the ſame difficulties, took the 
lame method from eſcaping from them. The 
colony of puritans inſeafibly encreaſed though 
as yet they had not extended themſelves 
much beyond New Plymouth; but in the 
year 1629, the colony began to flouriſh in 
ſuch a manner, tha: they ſoon became 1a 
couliderable 3 By the clol: of the euſu- 


ing 
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ſuing year, they hid built four towns Salem, 
Dorcheſter, Charleſtown, and Bo ton, 

Not only thoſe who found the nſelves un- 
eaſy at home upon a religious. account, but 
ſeveral by re iſon of the then profitable trade 
of furs and ſkins, and for the ſake of the 
fiſhery, were invited over to thele parts, 
which had now affumed the title of New En- 
gland, But this colony received its principal 
aſſiſtance from the diſcontent of ſeveral greic 
men of the puritan party, who were its-pro« 
tectors, and who entertained the deſign of 
ſettling among themin the new colony, 
ſhould they fail in the meaſures they were 
purſuing for eftabliſhing the liberty, aad re- 
forming the religion of their mother coun- 
try. They ſolicited grants in New England, 
and were at a great expence in ſettling them. 

Among theſe patentees, we ſee the Lords 
Brook, Say and Sele, the Pelnams, the 
Hampdens, and the Pyms,. names which af 
terwards appeared with {+ much eclat upon 
another ſtage, it was ſaid, that fir Matthew 
Boyutun, Sw William Conſtable, Sir Arthur 
Hallerig, and Oliver Cromwell, were actually 
upon the point of embarking for New Eng— 
land, when Archbiſhop Laud, unwilling that 
lo many objects of his hatr:d ſhould be res 
moved out ot the reach of his power, applied 
for, and obtained an order from the court to 

put 


— 
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put a ſtop to theſe tranſportations; and thus 
be forcibly kept from vecting itſelf, that vi- 
rulent humour, which he lived to ſee the 
deſtruction of himfeif, his order, his religion, 
his maſter, and the conſtitution of his 
country. N 
Maſſachuſetts-· bay had now ſettlements very 
thick along the ſhore, Some lips from theſe 
were planted in the province of New Hamp— 
ſhire, being torn from the original ſtock by 
the religious violences, which was the chief 
charactireſtic of the firſt ſettlers in New Eng- 
land, Theſe very people, who had ſo loudiy 
cried for toleration in England, had hardly 
ſet their foot in America, than the very doc- 
trine of any ſort of toleration appeared ſo 
odious to the great part of them, that one 
of the firſt perſecutions ſet up here was againſt 
a ſmall party, who were hardly enough to 
maintain that the civil magiſtrate had no 
lau ful power to uſe cowpullory meaſures in 
affairs of religion. After haraſſing theſe peo- 
jle by all the vexatious ways imagirable, 
they obliged them to fly out of their juriſdic- 
tion, The emigrants lettled themfclves to the 
ſouthward, near Cape Cod, here they for- 
meu a new guvenment upon their own prin» 
ciples, aud built a town which they called 
Providence. I bis tas fince made the touith 


and ſmalleſt, but not che work innabited, of 
| the 
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he New Englan4 govern nents, cille -R te 
lind, from a iſl:ind of that name, which 
forms a part of it. As 4 perſecution gave 
ſe to the firſt ſettlement of New England, 
ſo a {ubi-quent perſecution. in this colony 
gave riſe to new colonies, and facilitated the 
ſprcading of the people over the different 
darts of North America. 

The quakers with that ſpirit which ant» 
mates the beginning of moſt ſects, had ſpread 
their doctrines ail over the Britih do niniong 
in Europe, and began at lalt to ſpread them 
with equal zeab in America, The cl rgy and 
magiſtrates in New Englind took the alarm: 
they ſciz:d upon ſome of thoſe people, they 


without effect; they ſcourged, they impri- 
ſoned, and baniſhed them; they treated all 
thoſe who ſeemed to. commiſerate their ſu» 
ferings with great rigourg but their perſecu- 
tions, like all other religious perſecutions, 
had no other effect, than to wflime their own 


conſtancy of the qu«kers under their ſuffe- 
nngs begot a pity and eſteem for their per- 
lons, and an. apprubation of their doctrines, 
Their proſelytes encreaſed, the quakers re- 


fury of the ruling party was raiſed to ſuch a 


guin ary, 


kt them in the ſtocks and in the pillory, 


cruelty and the zeal of the ſufferers, The 


turned as taſt as they were baniſhed, and the 


icight, that they proceeded to the moſt ſan- 
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guinory extremities. Upon the law they 
had made, they ſeized at different times up«n 
five of thoſe who had returned from banith- 
ment, condemned, and hanged them. It 
is vi known | ow far this madnefs would have 
extended, had not an order from the Kung 
and” council in England, about the year 1661 
interpoſed to put a ſtop to ſuch violent pro- 
ceecings They pertecuted the anabahtiſts, 
who were no inconfidetable body among them, 
with almoſt equal ſeverity, In thort, this 
people, who in England could not tear being 
chaſtiſed with rods, and no ſooher got free 
from their fettters, than they ſcourged their 
falow-refugers with ſcorpions, though the 
abſurdity as well as the injuſtice, of ſuch 
proceedings might have taugut them better. 
As ſoou as che New England pu: itans be- 
gan to breathe a little from the diflenſions, 
and had their hands tied up from periecu- 
ting th, quakers and anababtiſts, they fell, 
not long atter, into another madneſs of 4 
{iz!] more extraordinary and dangerous kind, 
winch, like an cpideancal diſeaſe, ran 


through the whole country, and which is 


one ef the moſt extraordinary deluſions. 
recorded in hifiory, Ibis tragedy began in 
the year 1692. 

In New England is a town, which they 


fanatical:y calicd Salem, uf which one Paris 
ION | | was 
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was miniſter. He had two daughters troub- 
led with convulſions, which being attended 


with ſome of thoſe extraorcioary appearances 


not uncommon in thoſe diſorders, he imagin» 
ed they, were bewitched. As ſoon as he con- 
(11vd-d on witchcraft as the cauſe. of the dif- 
order, the next inquiry was to. find out the 
perſon who had b witched them, He calt 


bis eyes upon an Indian fervant woman of his 


own, whom he had frequently b-aten, and 
uſed her with fuch ſeverity, that ſhe at laſt 
confeſſed herſelf the witch, and was com nit» 
ed to priſon, where ſhe lay for a long time. 
The imaginations of the people were not yet 
ſvſficiently heated to make a very formal bu» 
ſineſs of this, ſo that they were content to diſ- 
charge her from priſon after a long confine- 
ment, 


This example ſet the diſcourſe about witeh- 


craft afloat, and ſome people, troubled with 
a ſimilar complaint, began to fancy them- 
ſdves bewitched alſo. Perſons in an ill ſtate 
of health are naturally fond of finding out 
cauies for their diſtempers, eſpeciaily ſuch as 
are extraordinary, and call the eyes of the 
public upon them. There was alſo perhaps 
lomething of malice in the caſe ; for one of 
the firſt objects they pitched upon was Mr. 


the 


Burroughs, a gentleman who hal formerly 
been miniſter at Salem; but upon ſome of 
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the religious deſputes which divided the 
courtry, he diſſered with his flock and leſt 
them. This man and two others were tricd 
for witchcraft, by a ſpecial commiſſion af 
oyer and terminer, directed to ſome of the 
gentlemen of the beſt fortunes, and reput- 
ed to be ſome of the moſt ſenſible men in the 
country, Before theſe judges a piece of evi. 
dence was delivered, the moſt weak and 
chiidiſh, the meſt repugnant to itſelf, and to 


' common-ſer:ſe, that perhaps ever was known 


upon any ſerious occaſion; yet by theſe jud- 
ges, upon that evidence, and the verdid 
founded upon it, this miniſter, a man of 
moſt unexceptionable character, and two o- 
thers, irreprozchable in their liv*s, were 
ſentenced to die, and accordingiy. hanged, 
Theſe victims of the popular madneſs were 
then ſtripped naked; and their bodies thrown 
into a pit, half covered with earth, and left 
to the diſcretion of birds and wild beaſis. 
Upon the ſame kind of evidence, in a little 
time after, ſixteen more ſuffered death, the 
greater part dying in the moſt exemplary ſen- 
timents of piety, and with the ſtrongeſt pro- 
feſſions of, their innocence. 

The flame occaſioned by theſe executions 
ſpread with rage and rapidity into every part 
of the country. Neither the tenderneſs of 


youth, the inſirmity of age, the honour of 
the 


gde ſex, the ſacredneſs of the miniſtry, nor 


he 

the re ſpectable condition of fortune or cha- 
4 Writer, was the leaſt protection. Children of 
of Weleven years old were taken up for ſorceries ; 


the women were ſtripped in the moſt ſhame- 
ful manner, to ſearch them for magical teats; 
the ſcorbutic ſtains, common on the ſkins of 
old people, were called the devil's pinches ; 
and this was indiſputable evidence againſt 
them. What theſe extraordinary teſtimonies 
wanted was completed by the torture, by 
which a number of theſe unhappy victims 
were driven to confeſs whatever their tor- 
mentors thought proper to dictate to them, 
Some women owned they had lain with the 
devil, and other things equally abominable 
and ridiculous ; others fled the province, and 
many more were preparing to fly, The pri- 
ſons were crowded, people were executed 
daily, yet the rage of the accuſers was as 
freſh as ever, and the number of the witches 
and the bewitched encreaſed every hour, 
They began at laſt to accuſe the judges 
themſclves, and witchcraft began to approach 
even the governor's family, when it became 
biyh time to give things another turn. The 
accuſers were diſcouraged by authority, and 
tore hundred and fifty, who lay in priſon, 
NVoere diſcharged. Two hundred more, who 
Nyere under accuſation, were not brought to 
F: . B | trial; 
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trial; and thoſe who had received ſentence 
of death were reprieved, and ſoon after par- 
doned. A few cool moments ſhewed then 
the groſs and ſtupid error that had carried 
them away, and which was utterly inviſihle 
to them all the time they were engaged in 
this ſtrange perſecution, They grew heartily 
aſhamed for what they had done; but what 
was infinitely mortifying, the quakers took 
occaſion to attribute all this miſchief to a 
judgment on them {or their perſecution. 
This violent fit carried off ſo much of that 
humour, that the people ſoon grew like the 
reſt of mankind in their magners and conduct. 
As ſoon as theſe troubles were abated, they 
began every day to extend their ſettlements, 
and to encreaſe in ſtrength, power, and 
riches, till they arrived at that ſtate of con- 
ſequence in which we now ſee them, totally 
ind: pendent of the mother country, and their 
alliauce courted by all the powers of Europe. 
It is not eaty to ſay, how long they may agree 
among themſelves, or how long ſo vaſt a con- 
tinent as North America may ſubmit to the 


dictates of a congreſs, Jealous as the colo; 
nies have ever been of each other, tenacious 
as they arc of their liberties, and ſo ready to 
catch hre at the leaſt ſpark of impreſſion, the 
ſettlewent of a regular government among 


them will perhaps be a difficult taſk, Intoxr 
| cate 
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cated with their new poſſellion of indepen- 
| dence. they may run into thoſe errors, which 
may lay the foundation of fl.very ; ad 
while they are ſhaking off the ſh:icklrs of the 
mother country, they may be i nperc-ptibly 
forging chains tor themſelves of a more dura» 
ble nature. Nothing, however, cin be 
more abſurd and ridiculous, than the eager- 
nels which many people ſhew to emigrate to 
tu is new Land of Liberty, before they know 
what form of governinent they are to live 
under, what encouragement they are likely 
to meet with, or what laws there may be 
for the ſecurity of their prop-rty, Theſe 
miſtaken emigrants, like thoulands before 
them in all ages, may leave a bad country 
for a worſe ; and, inſtead of the riches, 
peace, and tranquillity, which they fl:cter 
themſelves chey ſhall enjoy in crolling 
the Atlantic, they may perhaps be torce4 to 
take an active part in the ſceues of war, de- 
ſolation, and fliughter, 

As ſwon, however, as their goverament 
ſhall be ſettled, the ate of commerce mult 
juadergg a total revolution. The United 
Provinces of America, inttlead of depending 
on the mother country, will themſelves be- 
come manufacturors; unreſtrained by com- 
mercia} laws, they will watt their com modi- 
ties to EY quarter of the globe, aud re- 
B 2 ceive 7 
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ceive what they want in exchange; they will 
become our rivals in the markets of Europe, 
and alſo in the trade to the Eaſt and Welt 
Indies. The treaſures of Mexico and Pery 
will no longer flow into Spain, but will cir 
culate through that continent where they 
have their ſource, in exchange far its difle- 
rent commodities, and manutacturess This 
circulation will give activity to every branch 
of trade, and vigonr to every ſpecies of indub 
try ; While the commerce of Europe, depti- 
ved of its enlivening principle, will ſiuk in- 
to a ſtate of expiring languor. Her luxurics 
unfed by the tountains that ſupported them, 
will prey upon their vitals; and her preſent 
lucrative trade to India, now America 18 lolt, 
will got only prove unprofitable but ruins 
ous. * ä 

Melancholy and gloomy are the reflections 
which avife from contemplating the in- 
ſtability ot all human afturs, whether we ap- 
ply thoſe reflections to the tortune of nations 
or individuals. The tortune of no nation 
was ever higher than that of the Englith, at 
the comencement of the preſent reign. Be- 
ſides our rich poſſeſſions in the Eaſt and Weſt 
Indies, or thoſe on the coaſt of Africa, all 
enlarged by a ſeries of the moſt extraordinary 
{ucceis, without including Hudſon's By, 


Newfoundland, or the other iſlands of Norta 
America. 
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America, we were maſters of all that vaſt con” 
tinent, which ſtretches from the mouth of St - 
Laurence, to that of the Miſſiſippi, and from 
the Atlantic ocean to the South ſea, the moſt 
extenſive empire that ever was formed on the 
face of the earth. Nor was this a barren <. 
or unprofitable territory, as the greater part 
of it was either cultivated or ſuſceptible of 
improvement ; ard it offered to the mother- 
country, in conjunction with her other con- 
queſts and ſeitlements, the largeſt field that 
was ever opened to the commerce and induſ» 
try of any people, But the time was ſuddenly 
to arrive, when that commerce was to be 
interrupted, that induſtry deprived of its en» 
liveving principle, and the greater part of 
the empire violently torn from the parent 
late, by a ſyſtem of the politics the moſt ex- 
ecrable and diſgraceful that ever tarniſhed the 
page of any hiſtory. 

The ancient world had its Oſiris and 
richthonius, who taught them the uſe of 
grain; their Bacchus who inſtructed them 
in the culture of the vine; and their Orpheus 
and Linus, who firſt built towns, and formed: 
civil ſocieties. The people of America will 
not fail, When time fthall have made things 
venerable, whea an intermixture of fable 
ſhall have moulded uſeful truths into popular 
Opinions, and when the late horrid ſcenes of 
33 blood 
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blood and laughter ſhall be forgotten, to 
mention with equal gratitude, and perhaps 
ſimilar beightening circumſtances, her Co 
lumbus, her Delawar, her Baltimore, aud 
her Penn, Nor will the Engliſh hiſtorian 
omit to hand down to eternal iafamy, the 
names of thoſe men, who, through ty ru. 
ny, wantonneſs, and treachery, laid the? 
foundation of the ruin of Britain, by ſeparat: 
ing the colonies from the mother-country, 
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The PzxSONs, Cos rous, and MANNERS of 
the original Inhabitants NORTH AMERICA, 


HEN the thirſt of gold firſt carr 

\ ed the Europeans beyond the Atlan- 
tic, they found the inhabitants of the new 
world immerſed in what they conſidered as 
b:rbirity ; but which, however, was a ſtate 
of oneſt independence and noble ſiinplicity. 
The native Americans are tall, and-ſtraight 

in their limbs beyond the proportioa of moſt 
nations. Their bodies are ſtrong, but of a 
ſpecics of ſtrength rather fitted to endure 
much hardſhip, than to continue long at auy 
ſervile work, by which they are quickly con- 
ſumed 
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umed. Their bodies and hea 's are flittih, 


he effect of art; their features are regular, 


out their countenances fiercez their hair, 


Jong, black, lank, and very ſtrong, but with- 
put beards. The colour of their Kis 2 reds 
lilh brown, which is admired amaoag then, 
2nd improved by the conſtant uſe of bear's. 


Wat and greaſe. 


When the Europeans firſt came into Ame» 
rica, they found the people quite naked, ex- 
cepting thoſe parts, which it is commoa for 
he moſt uncivilized people to concral. Since 
hat time, they have generally a courſe blau- 


keit to cover theu, which they uſed to buy 


tom us. The whole faſhion of their lives is 
ff a piece: hardy, poor, and ſqualid; and 
heir education, for their 1atancy, ſolely di- 
pected to fit their bodies for this mode of 
ite, and to inform their minds to iaflict and- 
d endure the greateſt evils, Their only ogg 
upations are hunting and wir; their agri- 
ture is left to the women, and merchan- 
ze they conteinn, 

When their hunting ſeaſon is paſt, which 
hey go through with much patience, aud in 
hich they exert great ingenuity, they pals. 
he reſt of their time in an entire indolence. 
They fleep half the day in their huts, and 
ler ve no bounds or decency in their eating 


ud drinking. Before we diſcovered them, 
they 
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ſpur to their induſtry, and joy to their re. 


tte old, and of a temper cool and deliberate. 
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they had no ſpirituous liquors; but now, 
the acquitement of theſe is what gives 2 


poſe. This is the principal end they purſue 
in their treaties with us, and from this day 
they ſuffer inexpreſſible calamities; for, ha. 
ving once begun to drink, they can preſerve 
no meaſures, but continue in a ſucc: flion of 
drunkenneſs as long as their means of pro- 
curing liquor laſts. | 

The Indians are grave, even to ſadneſs, in 
their deportment upon any ſerious occaſion, 
obſervant of thoſe in company, reſpectful to 


They are never in baſte to ſpeak b. fore 
they have thought well of the matter, and 
are ſure the perſona who ſpoke before them 
has finiſhed all he has to ſay. They. have 
therefore the greateſt contempt for the viva: 
city ot the Luropeans, who interrupt each ou 
ther, and frequently ſpeak all together, In 
their public councils and aff mbles, every Ml, 
man is beard in his turn, according as bis iti 
years, his wildom, or his ſervices to his 
country, have ranked him. Not a. word, 
not a whiſper, not a murmur heard from che 


reſt while he ſpe aks; no indecent condemna- N 
tion, no ill-timed applauſe. The yourga 
claſs attend for their in ruction, and here 
they Icarn tue hiſtory of their nation; here 
they 


hey are inflamed with the ſongs of thoſe who 
elebrate the warlike actions of their anceitors 
nd here they are taught what are the inte» 
eſts of their country, and now to. purſe 
hem. | 

Though the American lndian is natura'ly 
umane and hoip:tavle, yet, to tie ene mes 
t his country, or to thoſe wie have private- 
y offended him, he is implicable. He con- 
eals his reſentments, he appe rs reconciled, 
ill oy tome treachery or turpriſe he has an 
opportunity of ex<cuiing a horrible revenge 


cſentment. no dit ince ot place great enough 
o protect the object; he croſſes the ſteepeſt 
mountains, he picrccs the molt impervious 


d deſerts tor fame hundreds of miles, bear- 
ng the inclemency of tae ſeaſons, the fa- 
igue of the expedition, the extremities of 
zunger and th rit, with patience and chear- 
ulneſs, in hopes of ſurpiiling his enemy, on 
ynom he exerciſes. the molt thockiag. barba- 
ities. To ſuchextremes do the ladians puſh 
heir frieadſhip or camity, aud ſuch indeed. 


acultivated minds, Notwithſtanding this 
crocity, no people have the appearaac: of 
ger more uuder their command, 

The Americaus have ſcarce any tenples;. 
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0 length of time is ſuthcient. to allay his 


orelts, aud traverſ.s the molt hideous bogs” 


general is the character of all itrong and 
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pcus, however, that this rude method Kills 
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for, as they live by hunting, inhabit men 
cottages, and are given to change their hah 
tations, they are ſeldom very reli ions. Sou 
appear to have little ideas of G''d z others en. 
tertain better notions, and hold the exifh 
ence of the supreme Being, eternal and un 
corruptible, who has power over all. Satiz 
fed with owning tis, which is traditionary 
among them, they pay him no fort of wor 
ſhip. Thevg!i without religion, they are 
great obſervers of omens and dreams, 270 
pry into futurity with great eagerieis 
They abound in diviners, augurs, and mp 
gicians, whom they rely much upon in all ab 
fairs that concern them, whether ot health, 
war, or hunting. 

Their phy ſic, which may rather be called 
magic, is entirely in the hands of the prieſts; 
aud theſc phyficians generally treat them, it 
whatever diſorder, in the ſame way. They 
firſt encloſe them in a narrow cabin, in the 
midſt of which is a ſtone red hot, On this 
they thiow water, till the patient is wal 
ſouked with the warm vapour and his owl 
iwcat; they hurry him from the baguio, 
and p unge him ſuddeuly into the next river. 
This is repeated as often as they judge neceh 
ſary, and by this method cxtraordinary cures 
are {ometimcs performed. It trequently hap- 


the 


n ne 


he patient in the very operation, eſpeci'ly 
the 1;ew diſorders brought to tnem from 
urope. | | 

Tue darling paſſion of the Americans is 
berty, and that in irs fulleſt extent; to li- 
erty the native Indians ſacrifice every thing. 
his is what makes a life of uncertainty and 
ant ſupportable to them, and their educa- 
ion is directed in ſuch a manner as to cheriſh 
his diſpoſition to the utmoſt, They are in- 
zulged in all manner of liberty; they are 
ever, upon any account, chaſtiſed with 
lows, and very rarely even chidden. Rea» 
on they ſay, will guide their children when 
hey come to the uſe of it, and before that 
heir faults cannot be very great; but blows 
icht abate their free and martial ſpirits 
rhich makes the glory of their people, and 
ight render the ſenſe of the honour duller, 
by the habit of a {1:viſh motive to action. It 
ay not be amiſs here to obſerve, that though 
bis mode of bringing up a young Indian 
| the wilds of America may be juſtifiable, fa- 
| would be the conſequence, ſhould any 
Britiſh parent adopt ſuch a conduct here, 
where innumerable temptations every day 
offer to allure the unwary youth into the 
paths of folly, diflipation, and vice; tempta- 
ions that are unknown in thc immenſe 
oods and foreſts of America; temptations, 
| which 
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ſideration, compoſe their great council. 


to deliver them an anſwer, to ſing their tra- 


v lich cften prove the introduction to thoſ 
crimes and irregularities, at the recital of MF" 
which even thoſe we ſtigmatize with the 
name barbarians would b'uſh. | 
Though ſome tribes are found in Americ:f* 
with a kind of king at their head, yet his" 
power is rather perſuaſive than coercive, and 
he is reverenced as a father, more than fear- 
ed as a monarch. He has no guards, no 


priſons, no officers of juſtice, In ſome tribes 


there are a kind of nobility, who, when they e 
come to years of diſcretion, are entitled to 2M" 
place and vote in their councils of the nation. 

8 


But among the Five Nations, or Iroquois, 
the moſt celebrated commonwealth of North 
America, and in ſome other nations, there is 
no other qualification abſolutely neceſſary for MW 
the head men, but age, with ability and ex- 
perience in their affairs. Theſe heads of tribes Wy 
and families, with ſuch whoſe capacity 
has elevated them to the ſame degree of con- 


1hey meet in a houſe, which they have in 
eachiof their towns for the purpoſe, upon e- 
very ſolema occaſion, to receive ambaſſadors, 


ditionary war ſongs, or to commemorate 
their dead. Here they propoſe all ſuch mat: 
ters concerning the ſtate, as have 3lready 


been digeſled in the fecret councils, at which 
27th none 
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none but the head men aſſiſt. Here it is their o- 
rators are employed, and diſplay thoſe ta - 
lents, which diſtinguiſh them for eloquence 
and k:owledge of public bulineſs, in both of 
which ſome of them are ad mirable. 
When ever any. buſineſs of conſequence is to 
be tranſacted, they appoint a feali, of which al - 
moſt the whole nation partakes. There are 
{maller feaſts upon matters of leſs gener ul 
concern, to which none are invited but thoſe 
who are engaged in that particular buſineſs. 
At theſe feaſts it is againſt all rule to leave a- 
vy thing; ſo that, if they cannot ear all, 
what remains is thrown 1ato the fire, They 
look upon fice as a thing ſacred, and in all 
probability theſe feaſts were anciently ſacrifi- 
ces. Before the entertainment 1s ready, the 
principal perſon begins a ſong, the ſubject of 
hich is the fabulous or real hiſtory ot their 
nation, the remarkable events which have 
happened, and whatever matters may make 
for their honour or inftructioa. The others 
ling in their turn. They have dances too, 
1th which they accompany their. ſongs, 
licfly of a martial kind; and no ſolemnity 
or public buſineſs is carried on without ſuch 
t (0075 or dances. 
The charge of the internal peace and order 
ch MW likewiſe committed to the fame council of 
their elders, which regulates waatever re- 
C gards 
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gards the external policy of the ſtate. Their 
tvits are, few, and quickly decided, having 
neither property nor art enough to render 
them perplexed or tedious. In ordinary and 
criu inal caſes, the crime is either revenged 
or compromiſcd, by the parties concerned, 
In caſes of murder, the criminal generally ab- 
jents himſelf. His friends ſend a compliment 
of condolence to ti:ofe of the party murder: 
ed, and preiciits are offered, which are rare 
ly refuſed. The head of the family ap- 
prars, and in a formal ſpeech delivers the 
preients, which oiten confilt of above ſixty 
articles, every one of which is given to cancel 
{cn e part ot the offence, and to aſſuage the 
grief of the ſufftring party. With the {it 
he ſays, By this I remove the haichet from 
the wound, aud make it fall out of the hands 
of him who is pr pared to revenge the inju- 
ry.” With the {-cond, © I dry up the blood 
of thit woundz”” and ſo on, in apt figures, 
taking away oue by ove all the ill conſequen— 
ces ot the murder. As ulual, the whole 
ende in anutual feaſting, ſongs, and dances 

1c lols of any of thei people, whether by 
a natural death or by war, is lamented by 
the whole town he betongs to. In ſuch cir: 
cuimttances, no buſineſs is taken in hand, 
h) evcr important, nor «ny rejoicings per: 
mitted, however luterciting the — 
un 
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until all the pious ceremonies die to the dead 
are performed. Theſe are always diſcharged 
with the greateſt {| mnity. the dead body 
is waſhed, anointed, and painted, fo as in 
hne meaſure to abite the horrors of death. 
Then the women lam-nt the lofs with the 
moſt bitter cries, and the moſt hideous howle> 
F ing, intermixed with ſongs, which celebrate 
the great actions of the deceiſed, and thoſe 
of his anceſtors, The men mourn in a leſs ex- 
travagant manner. The whole village at- 
tends the body to the grave, which is inter- 
red, habited in their moſt ſumptuous oraa- 
ments, With the body of the deceaſed are 
placed his bow and arrows, Wich what he vas» 
lued moſt in his life, and proviſions for the 
long journey he is to take; for taey hold t ne 
im ortality of the ſoul univerſally, but their 
idea is groſs, Feaſting attends chis, 18 it 
docs every folemnity. = 
After the funeral, thoſe who are nearly alli- 1 
e to the decerted, conceal trewlelyes in 
their huts for a conliderable tie, to iadulge 
their grief, After ſome time, they reviſit the 
grave, renew their ſorrow, frelh clothe the 
remains of the body, and act over again the 
lolemnities of the firſt funeral. But no in- 
Iſtance of regard to their deceaſed friends are 
lo \iriking as what they call the Feaſt of the 
Dead, or the Feaſt of Souls, The day of 
C 2 this 
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this ceremony is appointed in the council 
their chiefs, who give orders for every thing 
that may enable them to celebrate it with 
pomp and magnitcence, The neighbouring 
people are invited to partake of the feaſt, and 
to be witneſs of the ſolemnity. At this time, 
all who have died ſince the laſt ſolemn feaſt 
of that kind are tikcn out of their graves, 
Thoſe who have been interred at the greateſt 
Ciltance from the villages are generally 


ſought for, and brought to this great ren; 


dezvous of carcaſſes. It is difficult to 
conceive the horror of this general diſinter- 
ment; but I cannot paint it in a more lively 
manner, then it is already done by Lafitau, 

„Without queſtion, (ſays he) the opening 
of theſe tombs diſplay one of the molt ſtrik- 
ing ſcenes that can be conceived, this 
humbling portrait of human miſery, in o 
many images of death, wherein ſhe ſeems to 
take a pleaiure to paint herſelf in a thouſaud 
various ſhapes of horror, in the carcaſſes, ac- 
cording to the degree in Which time has pre- 
vailed over them. Some appear dry and 
withcred, others have a ſort of parch ment 
on their boncs, ſome look as if they were 
baked and then ſmoaked, without any appears 
ance of decay; while others form a ſceue too 
inclelicate to be here deſcribed, I know not 


which qught to allect us molt, the horror of 
{0 
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ſo ſtiikiog a fight, or the tender piety and af- 
fection of the poor people towards tleir de- 
parted friends; for nothing deſerves our ad- 
miration more, than that eager diligence and 
attention, with which they diſcharge this me- 
lancholy duty of their tenderneſs, gathering up 
carefully even the ſmalleſt bones; handling the 
carcaſſes, diguſtful as they are, with every 
thing lotheſome; cleaning them from the 
worms, and carrying them upon their ſhoul- 


ers, through tireſome journies of ſeveral 


days, without being diſcouraged by the moſt 
liſagreeable ſmells, and without ſuffering a- 
ny other emotions to ariſe, than thoſe of re- 
pret, for having loſt perſons who were fo 
ear to them in their lives, arfd ſo lamented 
in their death.“ | 
This ſtrange feſtival is the moſt magniſicent 


and ſolemn of any they have, not only on ac- 


ount of the great concourſe of natives and 
rangers, and of the pompous re-interment 
hey give to their dad, whom they dreſs in 
he fineſt ſkins they can get, after having 
xpoſed them for ſome time in this poinp, 
but for the games of all kinds which they ce- 
ebrate upon the occaſion, in the ſpirit of 
vole which the ancient Greeks and Romans 
elebrated upon ſimilar  occalivns, In this 
anner do they endeavour to footh the cala- 
mities of this life, by the honours they pay: 
C 3 their. 


abſence, and a revival of their memory, are 
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their dead, Though among theſe ſavage nz. 
tions this cuſtom is impreſſed with ſtrony 
mi ks of the ferocity of their nature; yet an 
honour for the dead, a tender feeling of theit 


ſome of the molt excellent inſtruments fur 
fmoothing our rugged nature into humanity, 
Though the women in America have gene- 
rally the laborious part of the economy upon 
themſclves, yet they are far from being the 
flaves they appear, and are not at all ſubj ect to 
the gre t ſubordination, in which they are r 
placed in countries where they ſeem to be 
more reſpected. On the contrary, all the. 
honours of the nation are on the ſide of tl: 
woman. They even hold their councils, and} 
have their ſhare in all deliberations which con- 
cern the ſtate, nor are they found inferior of 
the part they act. Polygamy is practiſed /d 
ſome nations, but is not general. In mol, 
they content themſelves with one wife; but 
a d vorce is admitted, and for the fame 
cauſes that it was allowed among the Jews 
Grceks, and Romans. No nation of. the 4 
mericans is without a regular marriage, i 
which there are many ceremonies; the prin -n 
cipal of which is the bride's preſenting theo 
bridegroom with a plate of their corn. lo 
continent before wedlock, after marriage the d 
chaſtity of their women are remarkable 
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he puniſhment of the adultereſs, as well as 
that of the adulterer, is in the hands of the 
huſband himſelf, and it is often ſevere, be- 
ing inflicted by one who is at once the party 
and the judge. Their marriages are not fruit- 
ful, ſeldom producing above two or three 
children; and hence perhaps we may account 
for the depopulation of America, ſince one 
war carries off more than can be recruited in 
many years. a | 

Let us now proceed to enquire into their 
manner of preparing for war, and the mode 
in which they carry it on. Almoſt the ſole 
occupation of the American Indian is war, or 
ſuch an exerciſe as qualifies him for it, 
His whole glory conſiſts in this, and no man 
1s at all conſidered until he has encrealed the 
ſtrength of his couutry with a captive,. or a- 
dorned his hut with the ſcalp of one of his 
enemies, When the ancients reſolve upou 
war, they de not always declare what nation 
it is thy ate determined to attack, that the 
enemy, upon won they really. intend to fall, 
may be off their guard; and they ſometimes 
even let whole years pals over without con- 
mitting any act ot nolti/ity, that the vigilaace 
ofall may be uabent by the long contiauance 
of the watch, and the uacertainty of the 
danger, Wy 


la the mean time, they are not idle at ho ne. 
The 


and ſit is then death to rccede, All the 


- blackened with charcoal, intermixed with 
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The principal captain ſummons the youth offi 
the town to which he belongs, the war-ket 
tle is ſet on the fire, the war ſongs and danca 
commence, the hatchet' is ſent to the vil. 
lages and allies of the ſame nation, and the 
moſt hideous howlings continue without in 
termiſſion, day and night, over the whole 
tract of country. The women add their 
cries to thoſe of the men, lamenting thode 
whom they have either loſt in war or by nz 
tural death, and demanding their places to 
be ſupplied by their enemies, 

The fury of the nation being thus raiſed 0 
the greateſt height, and all long to embrue 
their hands in blood, the war captain pre- 
pares the feaſt, which conſiſts of dog's fl-th, 
All that partake of this feaſt receive little bil. 
lets, which are ſo many engagements they 
take to be faithful to each other, and obedi- 
ent to their commander. None are forced 
to the war ; but when they have accepted 
this billet, they are looked upon as enlitted 


warriors in «his aflembly have their faces 


daſhes and ſtreaks of ver illion, which give 
them a moſt horrid appcarance, Their hair 
is dreſſed np in an odd manner, with feathers 
of various kinds, In this aflembly, which 


is preparatory to their military expedition, 
| the 
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je chief begins the wir ſong which having 
ntinued for ſome time, he railes us voice 
) the Light pitch, ind turving off . Adenly 
a (ort ef prayer, he addreſles himſelt to 
e god of Wer, Wan they call Aretkoni, 
| invoke th. ©, (!ays he) to be tivourable to 
y enterpriſe; I invoke thy care upon me 
id wy family! 1 invoke ye likewiſe, all ye 
pur ts, ard deno's good ant evil! all ye 
at are in the ſkies, or on the carte, or un- 
r tie arth, to pour deitruction upon our 
mies, and to return me and my conpanie 
s lately to my country! All the warriors 
in him 1a this prayer with ſhouts and accla- 
ions. lhe captain renews his ſong, 
{l, rikes his club againſt the ſtakes of his cot- 
ze, 5nd begins the war dance, accompanied: 
oY ich the ſhouts of all his compamons, which 
dr Wntinue as long as he. darices. 
cd On the day app»inies« for their departure, 
d Wy take leave of their friends; they change 
ed Weir clothes, or Whatever moveables they 
ne Wave, in token of friendihip. Their wives 
ed Wd female relations go out before them, and 
th Nierd at ſome diſtance from the town. The 
ve {Wartio's all march out dreſſi d all in their ſineſt 
ar Wparcl and moſt ſhewy oraaments, regularly 
15 Wc 4tter auother, for they never march in. 
cl Wok, Their chief walks {lowly on before 


„em, linging the FO ſong, while the reſt. 
he obſet ve 


| 
| 
| 
: 
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,of their hunters, whom they ſcalp and bring 
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obſerve the moſt profound filence, Wh uf 


they come up to the women, they deliver y 
to them all their fin ry, put on their wa 
clothes, and then Proceed as their comma 
der directs. 

The Indians ſeldom engage in a war upn 
motives common to Europe; they have 1 
other end but the glory of victory, or the be 
nelii of the ſlaves which it enables them to adi 
to their nation, or ſacrifice to their brutal fy 
Ty; and it is very ſeldom that they take 
ny pains to give their wars even a colour 
juſtice. I hey fall ſometimes on one vation, 
and ſometimes on another, and furpriſe ſome 


home as priſoners, Their ſenators wink u 
this, or rather encourage it, as it tens 9 
kecp up the martial ſpirit of their people, e 
nures them to watchfulneſs and hard(hips, 
and gives them an early taſte for blood, 
The qualitics ct an Indian war we vigil 418 
and aitcntion, to give and avoid a furpriit, 
and-patience and ſtrenpt!; to eridure tle into 
Icrable fatigues aud hardſhips which always 
atteud it. 

hey often enter a village, while the frength 
of the nation is en ployed in hunting, and 
maſſacre all the helpleſs old inen, women add 
children, or make priſoners of as many s 
they can manage, or have {lrength caoug! 


33 
aſeful to their nation. They often cut off 
all parties of men in their huntings; but 
en they diſcover any army of their ene- 
es, their way is to throw themſelves flit 
their faces among the withered leaves, 
e colour of which their bodies are painted 
actly to reſemble. They generally let a 
rt paſs unmoleſted, and then, riſing a little, 
ey take aim, they being excellent markſ- 
n, and ſetting upa moſt tremendous ſhout, 
hich they call the war-cry, they pour a 
um of muſquct- bullets upon the enemy; 
they have long fince laid aſide the uſe of 
rows: The party attacked returns the 
me cry. Every man in haſte covers himſelf 
itha tree, and returns the fire of the ad- 
rle party, as ſoon as they raiſe themſelves 
vin the ground to give the ſecond dif 
urge. 
Having fought ſome time in this manner, 
e party Khich thinks it has the advantage, 
hes out of its cover, with ſmall axes in 
tr hands, which they dart: with great ads 
rels and dexterity. They redouble their 
es, intimidating their enemies with mes» 
ices, and encouraging each other with a 
valttul diſplay of their own brave actions. 
us, being come han! to hand, the conteſt 
bon decided, and the conquerors ſatiate 
ur ſavage fury with the molt ſhocking in- 
| ſults 
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ſults apd barbarities to the dead, biting the 

fl. ſh, tearing their ſcalps from their head 

and wallowing in their blood, like the ſavay 
inhabi ants of the woods. 

MWiſerable indeed is the fate of their pn 
ſoner. During the greater part of tie 
journey homewards they ſuffer no injury; bu 
when they arrive at the territories of the cor 
quering ſtate, or at thoſe of their allies, th 

© people from every - village meet them, an 
think they ſhew their attachment to thet 
friends by their barbarous treatment of thi 
unhappy victims; ſo that whe” they come h 
their ſtation, they are wounded and bruiledin 
a terrible manner. The conquerors enter the 
town in triumph. The war captain wi 
upon the head-men, and in a low voice give 
them a circumſtantial account of every pus 
cular of the expedition, of the damages tee 
enemy has ſuflered, and his own lots in it 
This done, the public orator relates the wiol 
to the people, Before they yicld to the jy 
which the victory occaſions, they lament the 
friends they have loſt in the purtuit of it. The 
parties moſt nearly concerned are app rently 
aſllicted with a deep and real ſorrow; but, by 
one of thoſe ſtrange turns of the human mind, 
f.(hioned to any thing by cullom, as it they 
were diſciplined in their grief, upon the lig 
nal tor rejoicing, in a mv _acut all tears ue 
wiip:d 
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iped from their eyes, and they ruſh into an 
xtravagance and phrenzy of joy for their 
\Aory. All this time, the fate of the pri - 
o ers remain undecided, until the old men 
wet, and determine concerning their diſtri- 
button. 

It is uſual to offer a ſlave to each houſe 


g hat has loſt a friend, giving the preference ac- 
erding to the greatneſs of the loſs, The per; 
„en 3 has taken the captive attends him to” 
be door of the party's cotrage, where he di- 
vers him, and with him gives a belt of wam— 
„os, to ſhew that he has fulfilled the purpoſe of 
| Wbe expedition, in ſupplying the lols of a ci- 
co. hey for ſome time vie w the preſent 
is made them, and according as they 
„ik bim or her, for tie ſex matters not, 
WW oper or improper for the bulinels of the fas 


vily, or as they take a, capricious liking or 
ple ure to the countenance of the victim, 
| in proportion to their naturfl barharity, - 
r their reſentment tor their lufles, they deſ- 
tine concerning him, to receive him into the 
family, or lentence him to death, If they 
be received into the family, happy is their 
lat, as they are then accepted into the place 
of the father, ſun, ar huſband, that is loſt; 
and they have no other mark of their capti» 
vity, but that ot not being fſullered to return 
lv their own country, tu attempt which 
D would 
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would be certain death. On the contrary, 
if they dillike the captive, they throw away 
the belt wich indigiation, Then it is ng 
longer in the power of any one to (ave lim, | 
che nation is aſſembled as upon ſome great 
ſolemnity, a ſcaffold is raiſed, and the priſoner 
tied to the flake, He inſtantly begins his 
death ſong, and prepares for the enſuing 
ſcene of cruchy with the moſt undauncd 
courage. On the other ſide, they prepare to 
put it to the utmott proof, with every tf 
ment that the mind of man ingenivus in ul 
chief can devile, 

Tuey begin at the extremities of his bo. 
dy, and gradually approach the trunk. One 
plucks out his nails by the roots, one by one; 
another takes a fing.r into his mouth, and h 
tears off the fleſh with his tecth;.a third 
thrutis the finger, mangl-d as it is, into the * 
bowl of a pipe made red hot, which he {moaks Hor 
like tobacco. They then pound his fin. ers 
and toes to pieces between two ſtones; they 
cut circles about his joints, and gaſhes in the be 
fleſhy parts,of bis limbs, which they imme: ol 

_ diately fear with red-but irons, cutting aud 
ſearing alternately. They pull off this flel, WF. 
thus mangled and roaſted, bit by bit, devour n 
ing it with grecdineſs, and ſmearing thr po 
faces with the blood, in an enthuſiaſm of A 


horror and fury. When they have thus = of | 
| 0 
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off the fleſh, they twiſt the bare nerves and 
tendons round an iron, tearing and {ſnipping 
them; while others are employed in pulling 
and extending the limbs themſelves, in every 
way that can encreale the torment, 

This often continues five or fix hours ta- 
gether, then they frequently unbiud hint 
to give a breathing to their fury, to think 
what new torinents they ſhall intlit, and to 
refreſh the firength of the ſufferer, Who, 
wearied out with tuch a variety of cruel tor» 
ments, often falls immediately into fo pro» 
found a flvep, that they are obliged to apply 
the fire to awaken him, and renew his (uff-r+ 
ings, He is again failened to the ſtake, and 
again they renew their cruelty, They ſtick 
him all over with ſmall matches of wood that 
ealily takes fire, but burne flowly ; they 
continually run ſharp reeds into every part 
of his body z they drag out his tecth with 
pinchers, and thruſt out his eyes; and laſt- 
ly, after having burned his fleih from the 
bones, with ſlow fires; after having ſo man- 
gled the body, that it is all but one wound; 
alter having mutilated his face in ſuch a man- 
ner as to carry nothing human in it; after 
having peeled the ſkin from his head, and 
poured a heap of red-hot coals or boiling wa- 
ter on the naked ſkull, one of the chiets, out 


of compaſſion, or weary with ciuelty, gene- 
D 2 | rally 
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rally puts an end to his life with a club or 
dagger. The body is then put into the kettl; 
and this barbarous employment is lucc. ed: 
by a feaſt equally unkuman. 

On this occaſion, the women, forg*tring 
the female nature, and transfor med into ſome: 
thing worſe than furics, act their parts, m! 
even outdo the men in this ſcene of horror, 
The principal perſons of the country {: 
round the ſtake ſmoaking, and looking «n 
without the leaſt emotion. M hat is molt ex. 
traordinary, the ſufferer himſelf, in tne bt 
tle intervals of his torments, imoaks al o, 
appears unconcerned, and converies wich his 
torturers about indifferent matters, Indeed, 
during the whole time of his execution, the 
ſeems a conteſt between him and them whic!, 
Hall exceed, they inflicting the moſt horrid 
pains, or he in enduring them with a fim. 
neſs and conſtancy almoſt above hunn, 
Not a groan, not a ſigh, not a diſtortion of 
countenance eſcapes him; he poſleſſes his 
mind entirely in the midſt of his tormeuts 3 
he recounts his own exploits, infor ems the 
what cruelties he had inflicted upon tier 
countrymen, and threatens them with the re: 
venge that will attend his death; and thougi 
his reproaches exaſperate them to a pertech 
nate of madnels, rage, and fury, he conti 


nucs his reproaches even of their igyorance 
| | iu 
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Sn the art of tormenting, pointing out him» 
elf more exquilite methods, and more ſenſible 
darts of the body to be afflicted. 

We do not dwell upon theſe circumſtances 
pf cruelty, which ſo much degrade human 
ature, out of choice; but as all, who men- 
ion the cuſtoms of this people, have very 
Wy particularly inſiſted upon their behaviour in 
his reſpec, and as it ſeems neceſſary in order 
no give a true idea of their character, we did 
e. ot choſe to omit it, It ſerves to ſhew, in the 
t- Wirongeſt light, to what an inconceivable de- 
„Free of barbarity the piſſions of men let 
"1s {Wooſe will carry them. It will point out to 
|, W's the advantages of a religion that teaches a 
e Wompaſſion to our enemies, which is neither 
nown nor practiſed in other religious; and 
t will make us more ſenſible, than ſome ap- 
hear to be, of the value of commerce, the 
rts of a civilized life, and the lights of lite» 
ature, which, if they have abated the force 
f ſome of the natural virtues by the luxury 
hich attends them, have taken out likewiſe 
he ſting of our national vices, and ſoftened 
he ferocity of the human race without ener- 
ating their courage. On the other hand, 
he conſtancy of the ſuſterers in this terrible. 
cene, hews the wonderful powers of an ear» 


y inſtitution, and a ferocious thirſt of glory, 
D 3 | which. 
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which makes men imitate and exceed why 
philoſophy, or even religion, can produce, 

The marners of the native Indians afford 

many. other matters of inſtructive reflection, 

and ſuch as are proper to engage the curioſ- 

ty; but we {hail content ourſelves with ha 

ving ment'oned the moſt ſtriking and fittel 

to be iu ſiſted on in a work, the narrow limit 

of which will allow us to receive only eflens 

tial matters. We {hall now proceed to the | 

deſcription of the Thirteen United States vi 

America, accordi'g to their modern diviſion, N 

. In tle following order; 1. New Hampſhire;War 

2. Maſfachuſetts bay 3. Rhode Iſland andWb: 

Providence Plantation gz 4. Connecticut; MW 

New York; 6. New en 7. Pennſylva nia. 

8. Delware; 9. Maryland; 10. Virgin! 

11. North Carolina; 12. South Carolina 01 

13. Georgia. N 
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DESCRIPTION of the TuirTEEN UniTED 
STATES NORTH AMERICA, 


1. New HAMPSHIREz 2. MASSACHUSE T8 
Bar. 3« Robe IsLanD and PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATION. 4. CONNECTICUT. 


EFORE America aflerted and main- 
tained her indepcadence, theſe four pro- 
vinces were united under the general title of 
New EmnGLanD, lituated between torty one 
and forty-ſix degrees of north latitude, and 
between ſixty-ſeven and {i venty four of weſt 
longitude, being about tir-e hundred and 
hity miles long, and two hundred broad. 
Thele provinces are bounded by Nova Scotia 
on the north eaſt, by Canada on the weſt, by 
New York on the ſouth, aud by tue Atlantic 
ocean on the eaſt. 

Though this country is fituated almoſt ten 
degrees nearer the {un then we are in Eng- 
lind, yet their winter begius earlier, laſts 
longer, and is encomp-rably more ſevere than 
it is with us. The ſummer again is extremely 
hot, aud more fervently ſo thau in places 
which lie under the ſame parallels in Em05%. 
However, both the heat and cold arc now tar 
more moderate, and the conſtitution ot the 
Ur in all reſpects far better, than our people 
foun 
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found it at the firſt ſettlement. The clearing 
away of the woods, and the opening of the 
ground every where, have, by giving a fre: 
paſſage to the air, carried off tnoſe noxion 
vapours, which were ſo prejudicial to the 
healths of the firſt inhabitants. The temper 
of the ſky is generally, both in ſummer and 
winter, very ſteady and ſerene. Two month; 
frequently paſs without the appearance of: 
cloud; and their rains, though they are 
heavy, do not continue any long time. 
The ſoil offtheſe provinces is various, but He. 
beſt as you approach the ſouthward. They Wc 
afford excellent meadows in thelow grounds, WW" 
and have very good paſture almoſt every Wc" 
where, This country however, is not very 
favourable to any of the European kinds of Wx 
grain: the wheat is apt to be b aſted, the e 
barley is a, hungry grain, and the oats ate 
lean and chaffy; but the Indian corn flouriſh» Ne 
es here, which is the general food of the lower WWv+ 
claſs of people. ), 
In theſe provinces are 2 great variety of MW! 
valuable timber, ſuch as oak, aſh, cedar, fir, MW"; 
pine, elm, beech, cyprus, and various woods W-" 
uſed in dying and ſhip building. Though 
their oaks are not ſo valuable as thoſe of lng - 
land, yet their firs are of an amazing buik, 
and uſed to furniſh the Britiſh navy with 


maſts and yards. They have mines of r 
ron 
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n, of an excellent kind and temper, 
| which article they will prohibly ſoon 
val the trade of Swe'en, The horned cat- 
e of theſe provinces are very numerous, and 
me of them very large; hogs likewiſe ire 
umerous, and their fleſh excellent, They 
ive a ſmall breed of horſes, which are ex- 
encly hardy; and their theep are nume- 
dus, and of a good kind. Their wool 1s of 
liaple ſuffictently long ; but it is not nears 
ſo line as that of Englind. However, 
hey manufacture a great deal of it very ſuc- 
fully, and their co:rſe drabs are ſaid to be 
crior, for the or.linary wear of country 
cople, to any thing we make in England. 
Here are likewite elks, deers, bears wolves, 
xs, and many other avimals ; as allo al- 
oft all che fow's common in England, but 
much greater quantities. Their reptiles 
re raitle-tnakes, trogs, and toads, winch 
am in the uvcleared parts of this coun» 
ry, where, in concert with the owls they 
ake a moſt hideous noiſe in ſummer eve- 
ps, Their ſeas abound with Giſh, and e- 
u whales are no ſlrangers to their coaſts. 
Uf theſe four -provinces, New Hampthire 
much the largeſt, but not inhabited in pro- 
ortion, and is more northerly, for the greater. 
ut, than either of the reſt, Rhode {land 
vulilts of a ſmall iſland of that name, and 
| | the 
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the old plantation of Providence. Conne 
ticut lies upon a river of the ſame name 


0D 

the ſouth of Maſſachuſetts · bay, but the my - 
conſiderable of theſe four provinces is Ma 
chuſetts-bay, when conſidered in point g 
rickes and number of people, though not Hu 
extent of territory, 1 
Though there are in each of theſe four par 
vinces large towns, which drive a conſide a. 
able trade. yet the only one that can deſer on 
to be infiiied on in a work circun:\ :i1M;; 
like this, is Bolton, the capital of Maſfach er 
ſetts-bay, and the firſt city of all North A e 
rica. The commercial advantages of the: 
four provinces, and particularly of the town, 


of Boſton, are ſo great, as may probably ſoo! 
Failc the jealouſly of the other provinces, an 
fow thote ſerds of diſſenſion among then 
which may ſpring up to evils, productive of 
calamities greater than thofe they, felt during 

their firupgles for indepencency. 
The commodities of theſe provinces art 
principally maſts and yards; pitch, tar, an 
-» turpentine ; tz ves, lumber, and boards; 4 
ſorts cf proviſions, as beef, pork, butter, ai 
checſe, in large quantities; horſes and live 
cattle; Indian corn and peaſe; and cyder 
apples, hemp, and flax. Their peltry trade 


bas not hitherto been very conſiderable ; bu; 
it will probably ſoon riſe to a great height 
„ The 
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ey have a very noble cod-fiſhery on their 
iff, which employed a vaſt number of their 
ople, by which they were enabled to ex- 
it annually above thirty two thouſand 
jintals of choice cod-faſh to Spain, Italy, 
4 the Mediterranean, and about nineteen 
ouſ1ad quintals of the refuſe ſort to the 
eſt Indies, as food for the negroes. The 
antity of ſpirits, which they diſtilled in 
ſton from the molaſſ's they brought in 
om all parts of the Weſt Indies, is as ſure 
ling as the cheap rate at which they for- 
erly ſold it, which was under two ſhillings 
gillon. With this they ſupplied almoſt all 
«conſumption of our late colonies in North 

merica, the Indian trade there, the vait de- 

ans of their own and the Newfoundland 

cry, and in a great meaſure thoſe of the 
frican trade; but they were more famous 

r the quantity and cheapneſs, than for the 
dodneſs of their rum. | 

They were almoſt the only one of our late 
lonies, which had much of the woollen and 
en manufactures among them. Of the 
mer, the have nearly as much as ſuffices. 
their own cloathing. A number of preſ- 
terians from the north of Ireland, driven 
elice, as it is ſaid, by the ſeverity of their 
ndlords, from an affinity in religious ſenti- 
ents, choſe New England as a place of re- 
fuge. ; 
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fuge. Thoſe people carried with them the 
ſkill in the linen manufactures, and me: tir 
with very great encouragement, they «xer 
ſed it to the great emolument of that col 
ny. Hats were long ſince made in Ne 
England, though prohibited by the mnth4 
country, and, in a clandeſtine way, found 
good veat in all the other colonies. The ſa 
ting up of theſe mannfaRures was in a gre 
meaſure nec: flary to them; for as they lat 
not been properly encouraged in ſome ith 
con modity, by which they might comm-ni 
cate with Eu gland, while they were cut 
from all other reſoutces, they mutt eithe 
have abandoned the country, or have foun 
means. of employing their own ſkill and i 
duſtry to draw out of it the neceflaries of it 
The ſame neceſſity, togetier with their -0n 
veniences for building and manning (hip: 
made them the carriers for the other colovi:: 
It is not improbable, that the oppreſſioas d 
the Britiſh ſenate, and the ignorance, tyra! 
ny, and folly of our miniſters, awake! 
them to a ſenſe of their power, and gave il 
to that ſpirit of dilaffection, which firlt broke 
out in this colony, and ended in the poll. fliog 
ot independence. 

Ship building was one of the moſt conſid r 
able branches of buſineſs, which. Boſton, 0 


the other ſea port towns in New Englan 
 Carmie 
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rte. 
arried on. Ships were there ſometimes built 
y commiſſion; but, generally, the merchants 
f New England had them conſtructed on 
heir own account, and loading them with 
he produce of the colony, naval ſtores, fiſh, - 
nd fiſh-oil principally, they ſent them out 
"0 a trading voyage to Spain, Portugal, or 
he Mediterranean, where, having diſpoſed 
ff their cargo, they made what advantage 
hichthe could by freight, until ſuch. time as 
bey could ſell the veſſel itſelf to advantage, 
hey ſeldom failed to do in a reaſonable time. 
hey received the value of the veſſel, 
as well as of the freight of goods, which 
from time to time they carried, and of the 
cargo with which they failed originally, in 
bills of exchange upon London; for as the 
people of New England had no commodity 
to return for the value of above an hundred 
thouſand pounds, which they took in various 
ſorts of goods from England, but ſome naval 
ſtores, and thoſe in great quantities, they 
were obliged to keep the balance ſomewhat 
even by their circuitous commerce, which, 
though not carried on with Great-Britain, 
vor with Britiſh veflels, yet centered in its pro- 
fits, where all the money, which the colo- 
mes could make in any manner, muſt have 
entered in the end. If ſuch were the trade 


| an. contequeace of this colony, while ſhack- 
f E led 


* 
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ed in ſo many reſpects by the mother · con 
try, to what a height may we ſoon expect þ 
fee it riſe, ſhould not inteſtine broils toy i 
flight, now it has acquired a free trade ay 


the air of ſome of our beſt country towns i 


' ſtance from the town, is a moſt beautiful pro 
. pect. 


greater progrels here than in any other part 
of America, The arts are undeniably mud 
' forwarder in Mafſfichuſetts bay, than cith 


— — — 
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independence. 

The town of Boſton is ſituated 1 upon a pe 
inſula, or rather an iſland joining to t 
continent by an iſthuns, or narrow neck 
land, half a mile in lecgth, at the bottom. 
a noble and ſpacious harbour, defended fro 
the ſea by a number of ſmall iſlands. The lenat 
of it is nearly two miles, and the breadt 
of it half an one. The buildings iu Boſlg 
are generally good, the ſtreets are open an 
ſpacions, and well paved, and the Whole h 


England. The country round about it is ex 
ceedingly delightful ; and from the celebrate 
Bunker's Hill, which ſtands at a little di 


Arts and ſciences ſeem to have made 


in Pennſylvania or New York, and the pul 
lic buildings are more elegant ; here is allo 
more general taſte for mulic, painting, 200 
the belles letters, than in the other province 
The character of the inhabitants of Mal 
chulctl 
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juletts- bay is much improved, in compari- 


a of what it was; but puritaniſm, and a 
irit of perſecution, are not yet totally ex- 


table and good-natured, and there is an air 
civility io their behaviour; but it is con» 
rained by formality and preciſeneſs. Even 


ore ſtillueſs and reſerve thau in the other 


exionsz but they are ſaid univerſally, and 
eth. 


thout relating.a very extraordinary ſtory, 
o mmunicated to me by perions of undoubted 
edit, as it tends further to illuſtrate the cha» 
der and manner of its inhabitants. | 
Several years ſince, a comminder of one 


d time, in order to protect our trade, and 


ckily, that he returned from one of his 
ruizes on a Sunday; and, as he had left his 
dy at Boſton, the moment ſhe heard of the 


de, in order to receive him. The captain, 
 loon as he landed, embraced her with ten- 
derueſs 


rguiſhed, the gentry of both ſexes are hoſe 


e women, in this province, appear with 


lonies. They are formed with ſymmetry, 
e handſome, and have fair and delicate com- 


en proverbially to have very indifferent 


| cannot take leave of Maſlachuſetts · bay 8 


his majeſty's ſhips of war, being ſtationed. 
t this place, had orders to cruize from time. 


iltrels that of the French. It happened un- 


lip's arrival, (he haſtened dowato the water-- 
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derneſs and affection. This, as there wer 
many ſpectators by, gave great offence, and 
was conſidered as an act of indecency, and! 
flagrant profanation of the Sabbath. The 
next day, therefore, he was ſummoned before 
the magiſtrates, who, with many rebuk.s and 
pious exhortations, ordered him to be pub 
licly whipped. The captain ſtifled his indig 
nation and reſentment as much as pollivle; 
and as the puniſhment, from the frequency 
of it, was not attended with any great degree 
of ignominy or diſgrace, he mixed with the 
beſt c mpany, was well received by them, 
ard they were apparently good friends. 
Atlength, the time of the ſtation expired, 
and he was recalled, He went, theretore, 
with ſeeming concern to take leave of | 
worthy friends; and, that they might ſpend 
ene happy day more together before theit f, et 
nal ſeparation, he invited the principal migi- t 
ſtrates and ſelect men to dine with him in hb. 
ſRKip on the day he ſailed. They accepted the 
invitation, and nothing could be more joyous 
and convivial than the entertainment he gWe 
them. At length, the fatal moment arrived 
"that was to ſeparate them: the anchor Wi 
apeak, the fails were uafurled, and not digg 
was wanting but the ſignal to get unde! 
way. The captain, after taking an affection 


ate leave of his worthy triends, accompanied 
the 


4 
lac 
, 2 
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hem upon deck, where the boatſwain and 
rew were in readineſs to receive them. He 
hen thanked them afreſh for the civilities 
hey had ſhown him, of which, he ſaid, he 
hould retain an eternal remembrance, and to 
rhich he wiſhed it had been in his power to 
ave made a more adequate return, One 
oint of civility only remained to be adjuſted 
etween them, which, as it was in his power, 
0 he meant moſt juſtly to recompenſe them. 
e then reminded them of what had paſſed, 
nd ordering the crew to pinion them, had 
hem brought one by one to the. gangWay, 
here the boatſwain ſtripped off their ſhirts, 
nd with a cat of nine tails laid on the back 
eich forty (lripes, ſave one, the fame 
umber the captain had received on ſhore, 
hough not quite in ſo hcavy a degree. They 
vere then, amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations 
f the crew, ſhoved into their boats, and the 
aptain, immediately getting __ ways fail» 
for England. | 
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j 5. NEW TI OR K. 
M 4T what. time the Swedes and: Dutch 
ade their firſt eſtabliſhment in North Ame- 
Ka, 1s not certainly known ; but it was un- 


I doubtedly 
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doubtedly poſterior to our ſettlements in Vir 
pinia, and prior to that of New England 
he Swedes, who were no conſiderable navi 
power, had hardly fixed the rudiments of ii;; 
colony there, when they deſerted it. Ti 
inhabitants, without protection or afliſtance, 
were glad to enter into a coalition wit h the; 
Dutch,. who had ſettled there upoa a better 
plan, and to ſubmit to the government of 
the States. The whole tract poſſeſſed or clain- 
ed by the two nations, whoſe two colonia Mn, 
were now grown into one, extended fromWho: 
the thirty-eight to the forty · irſt degree of li. 
titude along the ſea-coaſt, and called it New 
Belgia, or New Netherlands, which continu- 
ed in their hands till the reign of Charles the 
Second. F 
The Dutch war braakiog out in the yearWic 
1664, Sir Robert- Car, with three thouſand 
men, was ſent to reduce it, which he did with 
ſo little reſiſtance, as not to afford him anyMhn 
great honour from the conqueſt. A little al-Mhir 
ter, the Dutch, by way of repriſal, fell upon Wit 
our colony of Surinam, in South, America, ande 
conquered it after much the ſame oppolition ihe 
that we meet with in the New Netherlands. me 
By the treaty of peace, which was ſigned atWmc 
Breda in 1667; it was agreed, that things 
ſhould remain in the ſame ſtate they were in 


«at that time, Surinam to the Dutch, and the 
Ne 
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e Metherlands to the Engliſh, The New 
etherlands were not long in our pofleſlion, 
fore they were divide into three diitinct 
rovinces, and called New York, New Jerſey 
nd Pennſylvania. 

New York is bounded by the rivers Hu 1s 
da and Delaware, which divide it from 
ew Jerſey and Pennſylvania, on the fouta, 
nd ſouth-weſt ; by New England and the 


undred and fifty in breaJth, comprehending; 
vichin its limits Long 1fland, which lies to. 
he ſouth of Connecticut. | 

"The ſoil and climate of this province ad- 
it of no remarkable difference fiom thoſe of 
New Jerſey-and Pennſylvania, and therefore, 


0 what we thall here fay of New York, will be 
0 Wpplicable. to the other two proviaces, Indeed, 
1 Wo theſe, and. in all the North American pro- 


lit, and marſhy; at a conſider ble diſtance 
from the ſea,' it ſwells into little hills, and 
then into. a Jarger ſize, even into ridges of 
mountains, which hold their courſe, for the 
moſt part, north-eaſt and ſouth-weſt, 

The ſoil throughout the proviaces of New 
York, New Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, is in 


on'y 


\tlantic ocean, on the eaſt and north eaſt; 
ad by Canada on the north-weſt; being a- 
out three hundred miles in length, and one 


inces, the land near the lea. is generally low, 


general extremely fruitful, abounding not 
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only in its native grain, the Indian corn, by 
in all ſech as have been naturalized there fron 
Europe. They have wheat in ſuch abundar 
and of ſo excellent a quality, that few part 
of the world, for the extent of tract that is 
cultivated, exceed it, in theſe particular, 
They have a great number of horned cattle 
horſes, ſheep, and hogs. They have all ou 
European poultry in abundance, as well a 
game of all kinds, and deer of ſeveral ſpecies, 
The American hares are of a peculiar kind; 
but inferior in reliſh to ours; their wild tur- 
kies are of a valt ſize, and equal in goodneſs, 
and they have a beautiful ſpecies of * 
peculiar to theſe provinces. 

Every ſpecies of herbs or roots, which are 
found in the gardens of England, grow here 
with great eaſe, as do alſo every ſpecies of 
fruit; but ſome, ſuch as peiches and melons 
come to greater, ann here chan in Eng: 
land. 
la their foreſts is great plenty of excellent 
timber, the oak, the aſh, the beech, the chel. 
nut, the cedar, the walnut, the cypreſs, tle 
the hiccary, the ſaſſafras, and the pine, la 
all parts of North America, comprehending 
New York to the northward, quite to the 
ſouthern extremity, the woods are full of 
wild vines of three or four ſpecies, all differ. 


ent from thoſe we have in Europe; bus, 
whether 
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hether from ſome fault in their nature, or 
| the climate, or the ſoil where they grow, 
what is more probable, from a fault in the 
untere, they have yet produced no wine that 
ſerves to be mentioned. It may be remarks 
in general of the timber of thele provinces, 
Lit it is not ſo good tor ſhip building as that 
New England and Nova Scotia, The fur- 
her ſouthward you go, the timber becomes 
{ compact, and rives eaſily ; which pro- 
ty, while it ma'«28 it more uſeful for 
ves, renders it leſs ſerviceable for ſhip« 
uilding. 
In theſe three proviaces, but much the 
nolt largely in Penaſylvania, they raiſe great 
wantities of flax, and bemp is a promiſing. 
ticlez nor are they deficient in minerals. 
0 New York, a great deal of iron is found; 
nd in New Jerſey a very rich copper mine 
as been opened, There is no minner of 
loubt, but in time, when they ſhall be able 
(Wo attend to all the advantages which their 
ndepeadence will naturally give them, and 
xperience has made them ingeuious in Opens 
ng reſources for trade, that theſe provinces 
vill become as remarkable for uſeful metals 
u they have been for grain, and will give a 
material ſhock to the trade of thoſe articles in 
the northern parts of Europe. 

As the climate and. foil of the provinces of 
Ney 


"ut 
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New York, New Jerſey, and Pennſyl1vaniz, 
are, with very little variation, the fame, f 
there is no difference in the commaditics in 
which they trade; which are wheat, flour, 
barley, oats, Indian corn, peaſe, beef, pork; 
cheeſe, butter, cyder, beer, flax, hemp, and, 
flax ſeed, linſeed oil, fur and deer-ſkins, ſtave; 
lumber, and iron. 

Having new given a ceneral deſcription of 
the ſoil and produce of theſe four provinces, 
we ſhall proceed to deſeride the city of New 
York, formerly denominated by the Dutch, 
New Amſterdam. This city is moſt com- 
modioufly ſituated for trade, upon an excel. 
lent harbour, in an iſland called Manahatton, 
about fourteen miles long, though not above 
one or two broad. This iſland lies juſt in the 
mouth of the river Hudſon, which diſcharges 
itſelt here after a long courſe, and is one ct 
the nobleſt rivers in America, It is navige 
ble upwards of two hundred miles, and the Wa, 
tide flows one hundred and fitty, Ihe city Mie 
of New Vork, many years ſince, contained up Mice 
wards of two thouſand houſes, and above M7; 
eighteen or twenty thouſand iphabitants, Whit, 
the deſcendants of Dutch and Engliſh. It, 
well and con:mocioully built, extending more Wh, 
thana mile in length, and above half in breadth, au 


aud las a very good aſpe@ trom the ſca; but o 
5 f eo 


— eg noe 
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t is by no means properly fortiſied, at leaſt 
vas not till made ſo by the Britiſh forces du- 


ic of brick, in the Dutch taſte ; the ſtreets 
rot regular, but are clean and well pa- 
d. 


e Vork, upon the river Hudſon, is Alba - 
y, a town of not ſo much note for its num- 
der of houſes or inhabitants, as for the great 
rade which is carried on with the Indians. 
his trade carries off a great quantity of 
oarſe woollen goods, ſuch as ſtruids and 
luſlils, and allo guns, hatchets, knives, hoes, 
ettles, powder, and ſhot, beſid:s ſhirts and 
loaths, ready made, and ſeveral other articles. 


actions between us and the Iroquois Indians 
vere negotlated. This nation, or rather com- 
bination of five nations, united by an ancient 
ad inviolable league among themſelves, was 
the oldeſt, the molt. ſteady, and the molt et - 


This people, by their unanimity, firmaeſs, mi- 
litary (kill and policy, have raiſed theaſelves 
0 be the greateſt aud moſt formidable ludian 
power in all America. They have reduced a vaſt 


power a territory twice as large as the king - 


their 


ing the late fatal conteſt, The houſes are 


About one hundred and fifty miles from 


Here it was, that the treaties and other tranſ- 


tual ally we found among the Indians, 


number of Tations, and brought under their 


W.n of France; but they have not encrealed 
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their ſubjects in proportion. As their mit 
ner of making war is iniplacable and barhy 
ous, they reign the lords of a prodigious d 
ſart, inhabited only by a few ſcattered x! 
inſignificant tribes, whom they have peru 
ted to live out of contempt of their pow 
and who are all in the lowzlt late of (rbje 
tion, Yet this once mighty and victorie 
nation, though it has always uſed the poli 
of incorporating with it{-If in a great man 
of the priſoners they make in war, is in a 
ry declining condition. 
More than half of the inhabitants of Ne 
York are either Dutch or of Dutch extract 
on, and almoſt all traders; conſequent] 
they are habitually frugal, induſtrious ant 
parſimonious. Being, however, of differen 
nations, different languages, and different re 
ligions, it is almoſt impoſſible to give the 
any preciſe and determinate character, Thi 
women are handſome and azreeable, thoug 
rather more reſerved than the Piiilidelpliy 
ladies; and their anuſements are much th 
ſame as thoſe in the neighboutiag provzaces0 
Pennſylvania, ot which we ſhall ſpeak heren 
ter. There are ſeveral houſes pleaſantly | 
tuzted on the Ealt river, near New York 
where it is common to have turtle felt 
which happen once or twice in a weck 
Thi.ty or forty gentlemen and lidivs wee 


Aa! 
Wu * 


unn e 


fl 
If 


d dine together, drink tea in the afternoon, 
h and amuſe themſelves till the evening, 
ad then return home in ltalian chaiſes, 
gentleman and a lady in each chaiſe, In 
he way is a bridge, diſtant about three miles 
om New York, which they always. paſs o- 
er as they return, and is called the Kifling- 
ridge, where it is part of the etiquette, for 
he gentleman to ſalute the lady who has put 
erſelf under his protection. 

Long land is the richeſt ſpot, in the opi- 
ion of the New Yorkers, of all America, 
nd where they generally have their villas oc 
ountry houſes. It is undeniably beautiful, 
nd ſome parts of it are remarkably fertile; 
ut, perhaps, not equal to the Jerſeys. The 
ngth of it is ſomething more than an hun- 
red miles, and the breadth twenty-five. A- 
out fifteen or fixteen miles from the weſt 
nd of it, a large plain opens between twen⸗ 
y and thirty miles long, and four or five 
road, Not a tree is growing upon it, and 
tis aſſerted that there never were any, 
trangers are always carried to ſee this place 
a great curioſity, and the ouly one of the 
gd in North America. 
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THAT part of Novs Belgia, which ly 
along the ocean, between that and the che 
Delaware, from the ſouthern port of Ne 
Yerk quite down to Maryland, was granted! 
Sir George Carteret and others, aud call: 
| New Jerlev. 

This province is bounded on the caſt by" 
New Lok; on the welt by the river Del 
ware, which divides it from Pennſylvania, os 
the north by unknowa linds; and on th 
ſouth by the ocean, which waſhes its coal 
through an extent of an hundred and twenty 
miles, | 
Iuis country, before the revolution, con 
| tained only fifteen thouſand inhabitants, the 
deſcendants of Swedes and Dutch, who werk 
joined by ſome quakers, and ſome church en 
Englaudzaen, but a greater number of pre 
by terians. As the tyranny of government 
had ſtopped the progrels and occaſtonegiF” 
the indigence of this ſmall colony, it mige 
have becn expected, that its ara of reden 

f grievances would have been the ara of“ 
proſperity z but it proved otherwiſe, Alwok 
all the Europeans, who went to the Nn 
World, in ſcarch either of wealth or an aly 


lum preferred the milder climates, and mo © 
. truittaßzem 
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vitful ſoil of Carolina and Pennfylvania; 
that New Jerley was ſuffered. to rem ua in 
; primitive languor. Even at the beginning 
{ the late troubles, it did not contain above 
ty thouſand white men, and twenty thou— 
nd blacks. Perth Amboy, the capital of 
is province, though favoured with an excel- 
nt harbour, does not conſiſt of more than 
iree hundred houſes. 

The original poverty of this province 
roved the ruin of its trade. Being unable 
open a direct communacation with the 
ſtant and foreign markets, it began with 
ling its productions at Philadelphia and 
ew York, to which it found a rexdy coa - 
yance by water-carriage, and where it re- 
ived in exchange the manufactures of the 
other country. This practice has been. 
ontinued ever ſince; for where the correſ- 
ondences are fixed, the method of dealing 
Itabliſhed, credit given, and a ready market 

rncedy dealers, it is not eaſy to draw (ſuch. 
ade out ot its old channel. There is of 
purle very little ipecie in New Jeriey, which 

reduced, like mot of the American pros 

Inces, to make ule of paper currency; aud 

$1ts bills were cairenc both in Penutytvania 

din New York, Witch did not take any 

each others bills, they bore and advanced 

eum above the bills of thulz two pro- 

* vinces 
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vinces, by being made ule of in all payment 
between them. 

It is from the culture of its immenſe tri 
of improveable land, and from the ule of it 
own ports, that New Jerſey muſt expect 9 
draw its vigour and proſperity; for as lng 
as it wants immediate agents, it muſt r> 
main in the ſtate of languor into which it iz 
plunged, This the people are thoroughly 
ienüble of, and all their efforts have, for 
tome time, been directed to enable it to d 
for itſelf. It there be ſome teeble ſtates, 
which draw ſubſiſtence and ſupport trom the 
vicinity of others more rich and powertul 
than themſelves, there are a much oreater 
number, whom ſuch a neighbourhood ente 
ly cruſhes and deſtroys. Perhaps the latter 
has been, in ſome degree, the tate of N 
Jerley , by lying too cloſe to, Penniy!vania, 
Which has ſometimes concealed it with 1: 
mn adow, and ſometimes eclipſed it wich its 
ſp endour. 

The ſoil, climate, and produce of this pto- 
vince, are nearly the ſame as thoſe of New 
York, already deſcribed ; we ſhall theretore 
conclude this account of New Jerſey, with 
juſt mentioning the falls of Paſaic, which are 
about twenty-three miles from An: oy, from 
which place to the falls is a very agreeable 


tour. After riding about ſix miles, you 
| : Come 


Ee 


\me to a town called Newark, built in an 
regular and ſcatt:red manner, after the fa- 
jon of ſome of our villages in England, be- 
g nearly two miles in length. Immediate- 
on leaving this place, you come upon 
e banks of Paſaic river, along which you 
vel about eighteen miles to the falls, 
rough a fertile country, covered with fine 
ts and gentlemen's ſeats. Theſe falls are 
ily Wery extraordinary, and perhaps dutcreat 
tor Wom any thing of the kind to be met with in 
merica, "Che river is about forty yards 
oad, and runs with a very {wift current, 
lcaming to a deep chatm or sleft winch 
alles the channel, it falis above ſeventy feet 
erpendicular, in one entire theet. One cud 
the elitt is cloſed up, and the water tuches 
at tne other, with incredible rapidity, and 
received into a large baloa, From hence 
tikes a winding courſe through the rocks, 
ad ſpreads again into a very conſiderable 
hannel, The clift is from four to twelve 
et broad, When the ſun ſhines, the ſpray 
ms two beautiful rainbows, and contribute. 
d altord as fine a ſcene as imagination can 
duceive. Tuis extraordinary. phænomenon 
ſuppoſed to have been produced by an 
arthquake, or perhaps exiſted ever ſince the 
averlal ock all natuce felt at the deluge. 
out thirty yards above the great falls 
1 2 is 
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is another in a very beautiful ſtyle, gliding 
over ſome ledges of rocks, each two or three 
teet perpendicular, which very much hcigiMWns 
ten the grandeur of the ſceue. 


7. PENNSYLVANIA, 8. DELAWARE. 


BFFORE we proceed to the deſcriptio 
of Pennſylvania, we ſhall give ſome account 
of Mr. William Penn, and the principles upot 
which he ſettled this colony, 

Mr. William Penn, in his capacity of a di 
vine and moral writer, was certainly not one 
of the firſt rank, and his works are of nd 
great eſtimation, except among his own pec 
ple; but, in his capacity of a legiſlator, and 
founder of fo flouriſhing. a commonwealth, ht 
deſcrves great honour among all mankind; 
con;mouwzalth, which, in lefs than a cen 
tury, from a beginuing of a few hundreds 0 
refugees and indigent men, has grown to be 
a numerous and flou:iſhing people; a peopit 
who, from a per! wildernels, have brought 
their territory to tate of great cultivation ſo 
and filled it with. © 4:thy and populous towns Wea 
and who, in the midi of a fierce ind lawle 
race of men, c e{erved themſelves, witi 
unarmcd han ail prilive principles, by * lc 
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les of moderation and juſtice, better than 
y other people have done by policy and. 
us. 

Mr. Penn, when, for his father's ſcrvices, 
d by his own intereſt at court, he obtained 
e inheritance of this country and its govera- 
gent, ſaw that he could mare the grint of 
ilue to: him only by rendering the country- 
z agreeable to all people, as eaſe and goo] 
overnment could make it, With this view 
began by purchaliag the ſoil, at a very 
y rate indeed, from the original poll: Tors, 
» whom it was of very little ule. By this 
heap act of jultice at the beginning, he made. 
|| bis dealings for the future more ealy, by 
repoſſeſſing the Indians with a favourable o- 
jinion of him and his deſi ns. 

The other part of his plan, which was, to- 
eople this country after he had ſecured the 
vileflion of it, he ſaw much facilitated by 
be uneaſineſs of his brethren the quakers in 
gland, who, refuling to pay tithes and 
tier church dues, ſuffered a great deal from 
be {ſpiritual courts, Their high opinion of 
nd regard for the man, who was an. honour 
) their new church, made them the more 
aly to follow him over the vaſt ocean into 
n untried climate and country; nor was. 
e himſelf wanting in any thing that could 
courage them. He „ vaſt-ſuns in. 
tranſ- 
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tranſporting them, and in finding them in al 
neceſſaries; and, not aiming at a certain pro. 
fit, he diſpoſed of his land at a very ligt 
purchaſe, What crowned all, was that nobe 
cherter of privileges, by which he made then 
as free as any people in the world, and which 
afterwards drew ſuch great numbers, of 0 
many different perſuaſions, and ſuch various 
countries to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of his Jaws. 

He made the moſt perfect freedom, both 
religious and civil, the baſis of this eſtabliſh · p 
ment; and this did more towards the ſettling les 
of the province in a ſtrong and permanent 

manner, than the wiſeſt regulations could 
have done upon any other plan. All perſons WF * 
who profeſs to believe one God, are freely 
tolerated; thoſe who believe on Jeſus Chriſt, 
of whatever denomination, are not excluded 
from employ ments and polts, 

This great 185 lived to ſee an extenſive 
country called after his own name; he lived 
to ſee it peopled by his own wiſdom, the peo- 
ple free and flouriſhing, and the moſt floutilh- 
ing people in it of his own perſuaſion ; he 
lived to lay the foundation of a ſplendid and 
wealthy city; he lived to ſce it promiſe every 
thing from the ſituation which he himſelf had 
cholen, and the encouragement which he him. 


ſelf had given it; he lived to ſce all this, but 
a ne A 


died in—the Fleet priſon ! It is but juſt, 
at in ſuch a reſpect, we ſhould allot a little 
om, to do honour to thoſe great men, whoſe 
rtues and generolity have contributed to 
e pzopling of the earth and to the freedom 
d hapyineſs of Mankind; who have prefer» 
| the intereſt of a remote poſterity, and 
nes unknown, to their own fortunes; and 
the quiet and ſecurity of their own lives. 
reat Britain once did, as all America will, 
p great benefit from his I:bours and his 


the quit-rents of that province, whole 
uablihment was the ruin of their predeceſ- 
's moderate fortune. 

Having paid this ſhort but juſt tribute to 
nt, we ſhall proceed to deſcribe Pennſylvas 
a, which is bounded on the north by the 
untry of the Iroquois, or Five Nations; on 
je eaſt by Delaware river, which divides it 
om Jerſey ; and on the ſouth and welt by 
aryland, being about three hundred miles 


length, and two hundred and forty in 
readth, Within - theſe limits are included 


le ſounthern counties of Newcaſtle, Kent, 
d Suſſex, which always formed, in ſome 


:mbly of their own, though the fame go. 
nor as the province of Penuſylvania. The. 
Mprels have now erected theſe three coun- 
ties 
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les; and his poſterity have a valt eſtate out 


eafure, a diſtin government, having an 
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ties into one of the Thirteen United Province 


and named it DeLawakk, Witch bein la 
lately a member of the province of Penig 
vania, the air, ſoil, and produce, come une 
the general deſcription here given of that profiſſÞul: 
vince. | il. 

Pennſylvania and Delaware are inhabite f. 
by upwards of two hundred and fifty thoufWon! 
ſand people, half of whom are Gerate, 
Swedes or Dutch, Here you ſee the quake pe 


churchmen, calviniſts, lutherans, catholic 
methodiſls, moravians, independents, anabab 
tiſts, and dumplers, a ſort of German {:& 
that live in ſomething like a religious ſociety 
wear long beards, and a habit reſembling that 
of triars. In ſhort, the diverſity of people 
religions, nations, and languages here, is pro 
digious, and the harmony in which they e 
together no leis edity ing; for, though ever) 
man, who withes weil to religion, is ſorry t 
ſee the diverſity that prevails, and would © 
all humane and honeſt means with to prevenaggbvor 
it, yet, when once the cvil has happened 
vhen there is no longer an union of ently 
ments, it is glorious to preſerve at leaſt a 
union of atle&tions. It is a pleating proſpect 
to ſce mou give ard take au equal liberty; (6 
ſce them live, if not as belonging to the ſame 


church, yet to the fame Chriſtian religion! 
* : and 


einne 


d if not to the ſame religion, yet to the 
me fraternity of mankind. 

In the province cf Pennſylvania there are 
many good towns, even exceeding the ca- 
itals of {ome other provinces, that nothing 
uld excuſe our paſſing them by, had not 
iiladelphia drawn our attention ſolely to it- 
If, This city ſt ands upon a tongue of land 
nmediately at the confluence of two fine ris 
ers, the Delaware and the Schulkil. It is 
poſed in the form of an oblong, deligaed 
extend two miles from river to river; but 
e buildings do not extend above a mile and 
half on the welt ſide of the Delaware in 
nzth, and not more than half a mile where 
ie town is broadeſt. The longelt ſtretch, 
den the original plan can be fully executed, 
is to compoſe eight parallel ſtreets, all of 
wo miles in length; theſe are to be interſec- 
d by ſixteen others, each a mile in length; 
road, ſpacious, and even, witl; proper ſpaces 
ft for the public buildings, churches, and 
arket-placcs, In the center is a ſquare of 
n acres, round which mioſt of the public 
Wudings arc diſpoled. The two priucipal 
rects of the city are each one hundred feet 
ide, and moſt of the houſes have a ſmall 
arden and ,orchard. From.the rivers are cut 


kveral canals, equally agreeable and beneſi- 
al, 
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The quays are ſpacious and fine ; the pri 
cipal quay is two hundred feet wide, and! 


this a veſſel of five hundred tons may lay be 


broadſide, The warchouſes are large, x 
merous, and commodious, and the dodks | 
ſhipping every way well adapted to their py 
poles. A great number of veſſels have bee 
built here, twenty having been upoa t 
ſtocks at a time. There are in this city 
great number of very wealthy merchant 
which is by no means ſurpriſing, when 

conſider the great trade it carried on, eve 


before the grand day of its independence 


with the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and Dutch col 
nies in America with the Azores, the Can: 
Ties, and the Madeira iſlands; with Great 
Britain and Ireland; With Spain, Portugal 
ang dolland, and the great profits that ar 
made in many branches of their commerce 
The city of Philadelphia, though the on 
ginal plan is at preſent far from being con 
pleted, yet, ſo far as it is built, is carried ot 
conformably to it; and there is no doubt 
from the complexion of the preſent time: 
but it will every day increaſe in the numbe 
and beauty of its buildings. As for the pro 
vince, of which this city is the capital, there 
is no part of North America in a more grov 
ing condition. In ſome years, more pep! 


have tranſported themſelves into Peanly!va 
ni 
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1, than into all the other ſettlements toge- 
Ne 
The people in this province are in general 
al wade, and the women, who are hand- 
me and polite, are naturally ſprightly aud 
nd of pleaſure, and, upon the whole, are 
uch more agreeable and accoinplithed than 
ie men. Since their intercourſe with the 
glich officers, they are greatly improved, 
id many of them would not make a bad 
rure even in the firſt aſſemblies ia Europe. 
s they ſooner become mothers than in Eu— 
ppe,they ſooner ceaſe breediag. If the heat 
f the climate ſeen, on one hand, to haſten 
he operations of nature, its inconitancy 
akens them on the other; for there is no 
ace where the temperature of the {Ky is more 
certain, ſeveral changes happening often in 
e ſame day. Thele changes, however, 
ve no bad influence on the fruits of the 
th, of which there is a conſtant plenty, 
nd an univerſal appearance of eaſe. Thole 
niltes, whoſe circumitances are in any de- 
ce aſlluent, have all bread, meat, cyder, 
ter, and rum, and numbers are able to 
0 drink conltantly, though commonly in 
Wicration, French and Spaniſh wines. 
Happily, the pleaſing proſpect of this abun- 
ne is never dilturbed by the melancholy 
Ppcarance of poverty; for there are no poor 
Peunſylvania. All thoſe, whoſe birth of 
G hard 
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hard fortune has left them deſtitute of 1 
ſources, are provided for out of the pub 
treaſury, and their ſpirit of benevolence g 
ends to the moſt engaging hoſpitali 
Strangers, who come recommended to tlien 
are molt friendly received, and are not {(y 
fered to depart but with reprct, 

1 he virtuous poſi: flors, and peaceful t 
nants of theſe provinces, which uſuilly re 
der them twenty or thirty fold for whatey 
they lay upon them, are not reſtrained byti 
fear of want from the propagation of the 
ſpecies. 1hcre is hardly an unmarried pe 
to be met with in Pennſylvania and Delaware 
after the years that nature has preſcribed f 
the union of the ſexes; and the mratrimonii 
ate is ſo much the more happy, and conk 
quently the more reverenced, as the freedon 
and ſanctity of marriage depends entirely 0 
the will of the parties. They chooſe the l. 
yer and the prieſt, rather as witneſſes tin 
as the means of cementing their engagement 
When they meet with oppoſition trom tha" 
relations, the two lovers go off on horlebadW's\ 
together. The man rides behind his miltrel 
and in this ſituation preſent themſelves befor 
the magiſtrate, where the girl declares f 
has run away with her ſweetheart, and thi 
they are come to be married. Such a ſolen 


avowal cannot be rejected, nor has any pet 
| 1 
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n 4 right to give them any moleſtation. 
all other ca(cs, che parental authority is 
ery extenſive. 

Ihe amuſements of the Pennſylvinians, 
uring the winter, are chiefly daucing; and, 
the ſummer, they form parties of plealure 
a the Sciuilkil, and in the country. At 
hiladelphia is a ſcocicty of ladies and gentle» 
en, called the Filhiag Company, wav meet 
nce a fortnight on the Schuilkil, They 
we a very pleaſant room erected, in a ro- 
jantic ſituation, upon the banks of that ri- 
er, where they generally dine and drink 
ea, There are (zveral pretty walks about it, and 
ome wild and rugged rocks, waich, toge- 
ber with the water, and line groves that a- 
torn the banks, form a moit beautiful and 
icture que ſcene, Here are boats, and fich- 
p-tackie of all forts, and the company di- 
ert themſelves with walking, filing, going. 
0 the water, dancing, ſinging, converſing 
and what elſe they pleale, The ladies wear 
an uniforin, and appear With great caſe and 
advantage from the neatneſs and ſimplicity of 

t he fiſt aud moſt diltinguiſhed people 
of the province are of this ſo.icty, and it is 
very advantageous to a ſtranger to be intro» 
duced to it, as he thereby gets acquainted with 
the beſt and molt reipectible company ia 
Fhiladelphia, In the winter, when there is no 
G 2 {now 
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ſnow upon the ground, it is uſual to mi 
what they call fleighing parties, or tog 
upon it in lledges. 


9. MAR VL AN D. 


THIS province is bounded on the north 
by Pennſylvania z on the eaſt, by the province 
ot Delaware, and the Atlantic ocean; on the 
 fouth, by Virginia; and on the weſt by the 
Apalzchian mountains; being about one hun- 
cred and forty miles in length, and about 
one hundred and thirty-five in breadth, 

In the reign of Charles the Firſt, the Lord 
Baltimore applied for a patent for a part of Ha: 
Virginia, and, in 1632, obtained a grant oft, 
a tract of land upon Cheſapeak bay, which, in WM 
honour of the queen, he called MarrLax0 Wt! 
This province, therefore, being originally part Wh 
of Viiginia, we ſhall defer the account of the 
air, ſoil, and produce of this colony, till we WB 
come to treat oft Virginia, they being in both u 


nearly the ſame; and, at prelent, we (1111 Wh, 
contine ourſelves principally to the fiilt ſettle- No 
ment of Maryland, at 


Lord Baltimore was a Roman catholic, Wi, 
and was induced to attempt this ſettlement 


in America, in hopes of enjoying liberty of 
Count ciclice 
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anſcience for himſelf, and for ſuch of his 
ends, to whom the ſeverity of the laws 
right looſen their ties to their country, and 
ake them prefer an eaſy baniſhment with 
reedom, to the conveniences of England 
mbittered as they were by the ſharpneſs of 
he laws, and the popular odium which hung 
ver them. The court at that time was cer- 


mak 
0 pd 


"th aioly very little incline to treat the Roman 
ncefWatholics in a harſh manner, neither had they 
the 


n reality the leaſt appearance to do ſoz but 
the laws themſelves were of a rigorous con- 
ſtitution, and however the court might be in- 
dined to relax them, they could not in policy 
do it but with great reſerve. The puritan 
party perpetually accuſed the court, and in- 
d:ed the epiſcopal church, of a delire of re— 
turning to popery z and this accuſation Was 
ly popular, that it was not in the pawer of 
tie court to ſhew the papilts that indulgence 
ey deſired. 

rue ſettlement of the colony coſt Lord 
* Wbaltimore a large ſum. It was made, under 
| 
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the 


ut 


lis auſpices, by his hrother, aud about two 
hundred perſons, Roman catholics, aud molt 
vf them of good familics, This ſettlement, 
it the Veginning, dil not meet with the 
lime diſlicultics, which embarrallechandestard— 
ed moſt of the others we had mide, The 
people were generally of the better fort, 4 
proper ſubordination was vblerved among 
G 3 them,, 
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them, and the Indians gave and took ſo lit 
offence, that they ceded one half of dad 
principal town, and ſon.e time after the who 
of it to theſe ſtrangers. 
The Indian women taught ours how (ffi! 
make bread of their corn, and the men wer 
out tofiſh ard hunt with the Engliſh ; Hu. 
aflified them in the chace, and ſold then Heco: 
game they took tl.cmſclves for a trifling cot 
ide ration; ſo that the new ſcttlers had a for 
of town ready built, ground ready cleare 
for their ſubſiſtence, and no enemy to harri 
them. They lived thus, without much 
trouble or fear, until ſome ill-diſpoſed perſon" 
in Virginia inſinuated to the Indians, tha 
the Baltimore colony had defigns upon then {WV 
that they were Spaniards, and not Eagle 
men, and ſuch other tales as they judge 
proper to ſow the ſeeds of ſuſpicion and en 
mity in the minds of theſe people. Upo 
the firſt appearance of the malice of the Vir 
ginians having taken effect, the new planter 
were not wanting to take care of themſelves 
They built a good fort with all expedition 
and took every other neceſſary meaſure fo 
their defence; but they ſtill conticucd t 
treat the Indians with ſo much Kkindnels, 
that partly by theſe means, and partly by tht 
awe of their arms, the evil deſigus of their 
enemies were defeated. | 


| 
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As the colony met with ſo few œobſtructi- 
"ns, and as the Roman catholics in England 
ere yet more ſeverely treated, in proporti- 
on as the court party declined, nu ubets con- 
lantly arrived to repleniſh the ſertletuent, 
which the lord proprietor omitted nv care, 
and withheld no expence, to ſupport and en- 
courage, until the uſurpation overturned 
the government at home, and deprived him 
of his rights abroad, : 

Maryland remained under the governors. 
appointed by the parliament and by Crom- 
well, until the Reſtoration, when Lord Balti» 
more was re- inſtated in his former polſloſſi- 
00s, which he cultivat:d with his former 
viidom, care, and moderation. No people 
ould live in greater eaſe aud ſecurity; and 
bis Lord(hip, willing that as many as poſſible 
bould enjoy the benefits of his mild and e- 
Quitable adminiſtration, gave his coalzat to 
in act of aſſembly, which, he had before pro- 
moted in his province, for allowing a free and 
unlimited toleration for all who profeſſed the 
uriſtian religion, of whatever deaomination, 
This liberty, which was never in the leaſt 
mWolated, encouraged an great number, not 
ily of the church of England, but of preſ- 
yterians, quakers, aud all kind of dillenters, 
o ſettle in Mryland, which before that was 
vnoſt wholly in the hands of the Roman 


catholics. 
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catholics. This lord, though guilty of 
mal adminiſtration in bis government, thong 
a zealous Roman catholic, and firmly attach 
ed to the cauſe of King James the Second 
could not prevent his character being quell 
oned in that arbitrary reign, and a ſuit fro 
being commenced, to deprive him of th 
property and juriſdiction of a province grant 
ed by the royal favour, and peopled at ſud 
a valt expence of his own, It was the err 
of that weak and unfortuate reign, neither te 
know its friends nor its enemies; but, by a blin 
precipitate conduct, to hurry on every thing 
of whatever conſequence, with almoſt equi 
heat, and to imagine, that the ſound of tl 
royal authority was ſufficient to juſtify -ever 
fort of conduct to every ſort of people. 
Upon the Revolution, Lord Baltimore hat 
no reaſon to expect any favour, yet he me 
with more than King James had intende 
him; he was indeed deprived of his juriſdie 
tion, but he was left the profits of his pt 
vince, which were by no means inconſider 
ble; and when his deſcendants had conftor! 
ed eto the church of England, they wir 
reſtored to all tueir rights as fully as the | 
giſlature thought fit that any proprictor {hou 
enjoy them, 
When, upon the Revolution, powe 
changed hands in that province, the ne 


men made but an indifferent requital ſor th 
libertie 
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berties and indulgences they had enjoyed 
oder the old adminiſtration. They not on- 
} deprived the Roman catholics of all ſhire 
the government, but of all the rights of 
eemen 3 they even adopted the whole body 
f the penal laws of England againſt them, 
nd were meditating new laws in the ſame 
uit; and would undoubtedly have gone to 
e greateſt lengths in this reſpect; if the mo- 
eration and good ſenſe of the government 
tngl-nd hid not ſet ſome bounds to their 
votry'; thinking very prudently, that it 
as highly unjuſt, and equally im politic, to 
low ao aſylum abroad to any religious per- 
ions, which they judged it improper to 
erate at home, and then to deprive them 
Fits protection; recollecting at the ſame 
ne, in the various changes which our religi- 
| and government had undergone, which 
ad in their times rendered every ſort, of par- 
and religion obnoxious to the reigning 
wers, that this American aſylum, which 
id been admitted in the hotteſt times ob 
tlecution at home, had proved of infinite 
vice, not only to the peace of England, but 
the proſperity of its commerce, aud the 
aiſhment of its power. 

There are a ſort of men, who will not ſee 
lin a truth; and theſe are the people 


io would appear to coutend mo;t warmly 
far 
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for liberty; but it is only a party liberty 
which they contend; a liberty which the 
ſtretch out one way only to narrow it in 
nother; they are not aſhamed of uling th 
very ſame pretences for perſecuting other 
which their enemies uſe for perſecuting then 

Annapolis is the capital of this province 
and the ſeit of government, It is a ſmalh ne 
town, ſituated on a peniuſula on Severn 
ver, and from this town is the fineſt wate 
proſpect imaginable, The bay is twelve milesc 
ver, and beyond it is the eaſtern ſhore, 
that the ſcene is diverſified with fi-lds, woo 
and water. The tawn is not laid out reg 
larly, but is tolerably well built, and has { 
veral good brick houſes in it; but none 
the ſtreets are paved, and the few pub 
buildings here are not worth meationing. 


n 


. THIS province is bourd:d on the gott 
ealt by the river Patowma:, which divides 
from Maryland; on the eaſt, by the Atlint 
ocean; on the ſouth, by Carolina; ans 0 
the weil by the Miſſiſipi; being about eve 
hundred and fifty miles in length, and tv 
hundred and forty in breadth. 

Virginia his gencrally been conſidered 
the mult aucicut ct our lats colonies j ou 
rich 
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Helly ſpeaking, the firſt attempt to ſettle a 
lny was firſt made in that part of North 
rolina, which immediately borders upon it. 
ir Walter Raleigh was the moſt extraordina- 


grezt ſoldier, and one of the ableſt ſeamen 
the world. His vaſt genius, that pierced 
far, and ran through ſo many things, was 
f a fiery eccentric kind, which led him into 
ring expeditions, and uncommon. projects; 
lich, not being underitood by a weak and 
mid privce, and envied and hated by the 
vals he had in ſo many ways of life, ruined 
in at Iaſt, | 

He was the firſt man in England, who had 
ght conception of the advantages of ſettle» 
nents abroad 3 he was then the ouly perſon, 
by had a thorough inſight into trade, and 
lo ſaw clearly the proper methods of pro- 
Otinz it. But he had too much buſineſs u- 
on h1s hands at court, and found too few 
o ſecond him in his deſtyns, to enable him to 
upport the eſtabliſhment. with the ſpirit in 
wich he began it. 

f ever any deſign had an unpromiſing begin- 
ing, and ſeemed to forbid any attempts for 
trying it on, it was that of the firit ſettle- 
Lent of Virginia, Nearly half of the firſt 
| colony 


It 


0 


genius of his own, or perhaus any other 
ne; a Penetrating ſtateſman, an accom- 
iſhed courtier, a deep ſcholar, a fine writer, 
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colony was deſtroyed by the ſavages ; 
the reſt, conſumed and worn down by | ; 
tigue and famine, deſerted the country, u 
3 home in deſpair. The ſecond | 
ny was cut ff to a man, in a manner u 
known; but they were ſuppoſed to be dt 
troyed by the Indians. The third had ti 
ſame diſmal fate and the fourth quarrelliy 
among themſelves, neglecting their agricy 
ture to hunt for gold, and provoking ti 
Indians by their inſolent and unguarded þ 
Haviour, loſt ſeveral of their people, an 
were returning, the poor remains of them, i 
a familhing and deſperate condition, to Ln; 
land, when juſt in the mouth of GCheſapeik 
bay they met Lord Delaware, with a ſquadr 
loaded with proviſions, and every thiug nc 
ceſſary for their rehcf and defence. 
This nobleman perſuaded them to retur 
and laboured with as much zeal and aſſiduit 
to cheriſh and ſupport the troward infaue 
of this unpromiling co ony, as ſome in Ea 
land have ſince uſed to ſeparate it from th 
mother country. His lordſhip, regardlels' 
his life, and inattentive to his own fortuil 
entered upon this long anddangerous vo) 
age, and accepted this yreary province, wli £ 
had nothing of a governineat but its anxl 17 
ties and its cares, merely for the fervice 
bus Country, He had no other re ward thi 
tha 
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t inward and retired ſatisfa ction, which a 
od mind feels in indulging its own pro- 
ality to virtue, and the juſt honours, which 
lateſt poſterity will take a pleaſure in 
towing upon thoſe, who prefer the gene- 
intereſt of their country to their own 
vite views. 

Under the protection of this noblem in 
& gencrous patron, Lord Delaware, the 
lny of Virginia was ſo faſt rooted, that it 
vs enabled to Rand two terrible ſtorms, two 
ſicres made by the Indi ins, ia which the 
ole colony was nearly cut off; but he 
und means to ſubdue that people, ſo as to 
tit utterly out of their power, for many 
as afterwards, to give them the leaſt 
as, 

After. the Reſtoration, there is nothing ve- 
intereſting in their hiſtory, except that 
n after, a ſort oft rebellion aroſe in the 
ovince, from miſmanagement in the go» 
cament, from the decay of their trade, and 
m exorbitant grants inconſiderately made, 
uch included the ſettled property of many 
Vwle, Theſe grievances raiſed a general 
coutent among the planters, which was fo- 
wed and brought to blaze out in an actu» 
wir, by a young gentleman, whole name 
8 Bacon, tle was an agreeable man, of a 
icetul preſence, aud a winuing carriage. 
IL He 


an 
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He had been bred to the law, had a ! 
and fluent expreſſion, fit to tet off a po 
lar cauſe, and to influence men who Wer 
ready to hear whatever could be ſaid to e 
lour, in a proper manner, what was altead 
ſtrongly drawn by ther own feelings. 
This young man, by a ſpecious or real, bio 

i judged regard for the pnhiiic-good, too 
up arms, without any commillion, to at 
gainſt the Indians, who were than ravzgio 
the frontiers; and, kndiny himtelt in a 0 
dition, not only to act againit the enemy, | 
to give law to the governor, he jnliſted on 
redreſs of grievances. The governor on h 
fide, fled over the river Potowmac, raiſed 
{mall budy of troops, and declared Bacon 
traitor, 'IThivgs were now haſtened to tl 
laſt extremities, When the natural Ceath e 
this young mau reſtored the province t0 tri 
quility, Which was tully completed by t 
arrival of a regiment. from England, whic 
r&mained a long time in this proviace beto 
they were recalled, 
We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the c| 
wate, foil, produce, trade and genius of ti 
inhabitants of Virginia, which as we oblery 
in the preceding article, are the ſame as tho 
of Maryland. What we ſhall therefore no 
ſay of Virginia, mult be underſtood of Mat 
land alſo. 
Thouy 
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ire Though the ſummers in Virginia are extte- 
oWely hot, the other ſeaſons make ample 
nends for this inconvenience; for the au- 
mus and ſprmgs are delightful, and che 
inters fo mild nnd frrene, (though there are 
d aod then exccſlive cold days) as ſcargely 
require a fire The only complaint that a 
erſon can reatonably make is, of the ſudden 
hanges to wiich the weather is liablez for 
is being entirely regulated by the winds is 
ceedingly variable. Soutberlywinds are 
roductive of heat, northerly af cold, and 
ullerly of rains; trom hence it is no uncom- 
don thing, after u Warm day, to have ſuch 
vefe cold, as to freene over a river a mile 
road in one night's time. lu ſummer, there 
frequent and violent guſta of wind, with 
luader and lightning 3 but as the country 
1 but thinly inhabited, and moſt af the gen» 
have electrical rads to their hoaſes, theſe 
we not attended with many tatal accidents. 
The 1oil of Virginia is in general good, 
There are indeed barren places where the 
und produces nothing but pine-trees z but, 
lking the whole tract together it is certainly 
latile, The low grouads upon the rivers 
und creeks are exceedingly rich, being loam 
litermingled with ſand ; and the higacr you 
$9 up in the country, towards the moun- 
H 2 tains, 
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tains, the value of the land encreaſ:;, | 
growing ftronger, and of a deeper clay, 

Virginia in its natural ſtate, produc 
great quantities of truits, as well as mevig 
nal plants, with trees and flowers of in finjt 
ly various kinds. "Tobacco and Indi em cor 
are the original produce of the country 
grapes, ſtrawberries, hiccory nuts, mulberr; 
cheſnuts, aud [ſeveral other fruits, grow 
wild and ſpontaneouſly. Beſides trees and 
flowers of an ordinary nature, the woods pr 
duce myrtles, cedars, cyprefles, firs of diff 
rent ſorts, and no leis than ſeven or eigh 
different kinds of oak; they are likewiſe 2 
doi ned and beautified with red flowering m- 
ples, 1ſlafras-trees, red buds, ſcarlet flower 
in cheſnuts, lowering poplars, yellow jaſnines 
and innumerable other ſorts; fo that we may 
reaſonably aſſert, that no country ever ap- 
peared with greater elegance or beauty. 

Be ſides the numberleſs creeks and rivulets 
with which Virginia abounds, it is watered 
by four large "rivers of ſuch ſafe navigition, 
and ſuch noble and majeſtic appearance, 3s 
nat ta be exceeded by any part of the know! 
world. James river is {even miles broad at 
the mouth, navigable above an hundred aid 
litty miles for vellels of large buiden, +!ere 
the falls begin, which are about lix or ſcven 


miles in length. They conſiſt of innumets— 
19 ble 
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' Wh: breaks of water, owing to the obſtruction 
the cur rent by an infinite number of rocks, 
hich are ſcattered over the bed of the river, 
d form a moſt pictureſque aud beautiful 
cade, The Potowmac is one of the fineſ? 
vers in North America; it is ten miles 
aad at the mouth, navigable above two 
nered miles, to Alexandria, for men of 
ir, Theſe and the other rivers diſcharge 
emſelves into Chelapeak Bay, une of the ſi- 
ſt in the world, which is irom ten or 
enty miles broad, navigable cearan hundred 
apues for veſſels of almoſt any burden, and 
ceives into its boſom at leaſt twenty great 
erz. All theſe are ſtored with incredible 
yantities of fich. S 
ln the mountains are very rich veins of 
e, and the foreſis "abound with plenty of 
ime of various kinds, ſuch as hares, phea- 
ts, voodcocks, aud partridges, which are ig. 
e greateſt abundance, In the marſhes are 
und ſaipes, and ducks of various kiuds, in, 
odigious numbers. The American ſhell- 
ake and blue -· wing exceed all the duck kind: 
Natever, In the woods are the greateſt va- 
ty of birds, no leſs remarkable lar the me- 
dy of their voices than for the beauty of. 
ir plumage, | 
lhe climate and (external appearauce of 
gina conſpire to make its inhabitants in- 
Il dolout, 


and imperious, and entire ſtrangers to that! 


minal. 


bear the thought of being controuled by an 


tected with the mother country, otherwiſe 
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dolent, eaſy, and good-natured, extreme 
fond cf ſociety, and mich given to conv; 
Pleaſures. In conſequence of this they { 
dom ſhow any ſpirit of enterpriſe, or willing 
'y expoſe themſelves: to fatigue, Their 1 
thority over their {laves renders them vn 


ſeganee of jentiment, which is ſo peculi er 
characteriſtic of refined and polilbed nations 
Their ignorar ce of mankind and of Jearniug 
ene {es them to many errors and prejudice 
eſpecially. in regard to Iadians and negrocs 
whom they ſcarcely conſider as of the humu 
ſpecics ;ſo that it is Imoſt impaſſible, in caſe 
vf violence, or even murder, committed vpol 
theſe unhappy people by any of the planters 
to have the delinquents brought to juſlice, 
either the grand jury will refuſe to find th 
bill, or the petit Jury will acquit the crimi 


he public or political character of the Vit 
ginians correſponds with their private one 
they are haughty aud jealous of their liber 
ties, im atient of reſtraint, and can ſcarceh 


i{operior power. Many of them, long betore 
the late conteſt, which for ever ſeparated the 
American colonics from Britain, conlider: 


their provinces as independent ſtates, uncv"Wſou 


thal 
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in by having the ſame common king, and 
king bound to her with natural 1ifections 
The women are rather handſome, thou zh. 
ot to be compared with our fair country vo- 
nen in England. They have but few adv4ne 
ges and conſequently are ſeldom accome 
lied, This makes them reſerved add uns 
ui to any refined or intereſted convaſati- 
n. They are inmoderately fond of dancing, 
d indeed it is almoſt the only amuſement 
hey partake of; but even in this. they diſco- 
er great want of taſte and elegance, and ſel- 
lom appear with that gracefulneſs aud eale,. 
mich the ſe movemeats are ſo calcalited to 
liphay, Towards the cloſe of aa cveuing, 
nen the company-are pretty well tire, with, 
vuntry dances, it is uſual to dance Jigs, 
phich is ſaid to be a practice originally bor». 
oved from the negroes. Theſe dances are: 
ithout auy method or regulirity : a gentle» 
an and lady ſtand up, and Jance about the 
dom, one of them retiring, the other pur- 
Jung, then periaps meeking, in au irregular 
nntaltical manner. After ſome time, auo- 
ther Jidy gets up, and then the firſt lady 
buſt it down, ihe being, as they term it, 
ut out. The ſecon la ly acts the ſam: part 
ich the firſt did, till ſomebody cuts her 
but; and the geatlemea perfor:n in the ſame 
dancer, The Virgiglan ladies, excepting 
theie 
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theſe amuſements, chiefly ſpend their time ig 
ſewing, and taking cane of their families; ſc 
they ſeldom read, or end eavour to improve 
their minds. However, they are in genera] 
good houſewives; and though they have not 
perhaps, ſo much tenderneſs aud ſenſibility 
as the Engliſh ladies, yet they make as good 
wives, and as good: mothers, as any in the 
world. 

Williamſburg, . which is the capital of Vir- 
ginia, is ſituated between two creeks, one 
talling into James, the other into York river, 
and is built nearly due eaſt and weſt. The 
diſlance of each landing-place is ſomething 
more than a mile from the town,. which, 
with the diſadvantage of nat being able to 
bring up large vſlels, is the reaſon of its not 
having encreaſed ſo faſt as might have been 
expected. It is regularly laid out in-parall« 
ltreets, interſefted by others at right angles; 
it has a handſome ſquare in the center, thio 
which runs the principal ſircet, ove of the 
moſt ſpacious in North America, three quar- 
ters of a mile in length, and above ay hun- 
dred feet wide. At the ends of this fire:t 
arc two public buildinzs, tue College ans the 
Capitol; and though the houſes are of wv0l, WM. 
covered with ſhingles, and indifferently built, N. 
yet the whule makes a handſome appearances 
Ihe governor's palace is tolcrably good, 44d 

| is 
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one of the beſt upon the continent; but 
e church, the priſon, and the other build- 
"gs, are all of them extremcly ir different. 
he ſituation of Williamſburgh, however, 


3 one advantage, which few or no places 
| theſe lower parts have, that of having 
en free from moſquitoes. Upon the whole, 
lia uſburgh is by no means a dilagreeable 


adefice. 


1. and 12, NORTH and SOUTH CARO- 
LINA. 13. GEORGIA, 


THESE three provinces ate bounded on 

e North by- Virginia; on the eait, by the : 
lantic ocean; on the South, by the rifer- ane” 
John, which ſeparate Georgia from Floe 

; and on the welt} by the Miſſiſipi; be- 

g about ſeven hundred miles in length, and- 


ut three hundred and cighty in breadth. 


Theſe provinces were, on their firlt ſettle» 
ent, in the hands, and under the direction 
lord proprietors ; but their inteſtine diſ- 1 


lions and Indian wars kept the colony ſo | 


that, in order to prevent the laſt rui- | 


us conſequences of thele diviſions, an at 


the Britith parliament, in 1728, pat them, 
ler the immediate care aud inſpection gf 
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the crown. For the more commodions ad 
miniſtration of affairs, the country was divi 
ded into two diſtinct independent govern 
ments, called North Cardlina and South 
rolina. la the year 1732, the government 
obſerving that a great tract of land in South 
Carolina. upon the borders of the Spanif 
Florida. lay waſte and unſettled, reſolved t 
erect it into a ſeparate province, and to gen 
a colony thither. This was accordingly done 
and it received the name of Georgia, 

The foil and climate of theſe conn tries dc 
not conſiderably differ from thoſe of Virginia; 
but, where they differ, it is much to the ad 
vantage of Carolina, which, on the whole 
may be confidered as one of the ſineſt cli mat 
in the world. The heat in ſun-mer is ve 
little greater than that of Virginia; but the 
winters are milder and fhorter, and the year, 
ip all refpetts, does not come to the (ami 
violent <xtremities, However, the weather 
though in general ſerene as the air is healthy 
yet, like al American weather, makes ſuc 
quick changes, and thoſe ſo ſliar p, as to ot 
lige the inhabitants to rather more cautiot 
in their dreſs and diet, than we are oblige 
to ule in Europe. 

Thunder and lightning are frequent, aud 
it is the only one of the colonics upon th 


continent that is ſubject to · hurricanes ; hüt 
— * 


* 
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hey are very rare, and not near ſo violent 

«thoſe of the Weſt Indies. Part of the 
nonth of March, and all April, May, and 
he greater part off June, are here expreſſibly 
-mperate and agreeable; but in July, Au- 
uſt, and for almoſt the whole of September, 
be heat is intenſe. Though the wiaters are 
harp, efpecially when the north-weſt wind 
revails, yet they are ſeldom ſevere enough 
freeze any conſiderable waters, affecting 
nly the mornings and evenings, the froſts 
wing never ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt the 
jon-day fun, Hence may tender plants, 
hich do not ſtand the winter of Virginia, 
lourifh. in Carolina; for they have oranges 
plenty near Charleſtowa, and excellent in 
kir kinds, both ſweet and ſour. Olives 
e rather negli cted by the planter, than des» 
ned by the climate. 

The vegetation of almoſt every plant is 
ere almoſt incredibly quick; for there is 
ſeomething ſo kindly in the air and ſoil, that 
here the latter has the moſt barren and un- 
profitable appearance, if neglected for a 
oh rhile, of irfclf ſhoots out an immenſe quan- 
ech of thoſe various plants and beautiful 
lower ing ſhrubs and flowers, for which this 
country is ſo famous, and of which Mr. 
Cateſby, in his Natural Biſtory of Carolina, 
las made ſuch fine drawings. The whole 
country 
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country is in a manner one foreſt, where ou 
Planters have not cleared it, and the trees arg 
almoſt the ſame in every reſpect with thol 
produced 1 in Virginia. 
Ihe ir is pure and wholeſome, eſpecial 
at an hundred miles diſtance from the ſes 
where it begins to grow billy; for Carolin 
is all an even plain for eighty miles fro:n thi 
ſea: na hiil, no rocks, ſcarce even a pebl, 
to be met with. Nothing can be imaginet 
more pleaſing to the eye than the back coun 
try, and its fruitfulneſs is almoſt incredible 
Wheat grows extremely well there, anc 
yields a prodigious encreaſe. lu the othe 
parts of Carolina they raiſe but little, where 
it is apt to mildew, and ſpend itſelf in ſtraw 
and theſe evils the planters take very litt 
care to redreſs, as they turn their whole 1. 
tention to the culture of rice, which is more 
profitable, and in which they are unrival 
led. 
As to the native animals of this country. 
they are in general the ſame with thoſe of 
Virginia; but there is a greater number and 
variety of beautiful fowls. All he animal 
of Europe are here in plenty, and blac 
cattle are multiplied ptodigiouſly. Some 
years ago, it was a thing - extraordinary 
tor a pcrion to have above thre or four, . 
cows, now ſo.n2 have a thouſind, and ſo ue 
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North Carolina a great many more; but 
have two or three hundred is very com- 
on, Theſe ramble all day at pleaſure in 
he foreſts; but their calves being ſeparated 
d kept in fenced paſtures, the cows retura 
ery evening to them. They are then 
iked, detained all night, milked in the 
orning, and then let looſe again. The 
jogs range in the ſame manner, and return 
ke the c We, by having ſhelter and ſome 
oviions for them at the plantation. Theſe 
e vaſlly numerous, and many quite wild. 
lany horned cattle, and hoi ſes likewiſe, run 
ild in their woods, though, at their firit ſete 
lement there was not one of theſe animals in 
le country. 

The trade of Carolina, belides the lanka 
mroviſion, and the like, which it yields in 


reac ſtaple commodities, indigo, rice, and 
e produce of the pine, which are turpen- 
Ine, tar, and pitch. South Carolina has in- 


North Carolina, this part of America 
l/s more pitch and tar than all the reſt of 
de Prov. NCES» 

la theſe provinces are ten navigable rivers 
a very long courſe, and innumerable ſmall 
"'s, which tail into them, all abounding in 
al, About fifty or ſixty miles from the lea 

the 
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ommon with the reſt of America, has three 


liz0 and rice entirely to 1i:ſelt ; and, taking 


cc, and the want of handicraſt{men, ar 


When new laws, ncw manners, and nes 
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there are falls in moſt of the great river 
which, as you approach their ſources, become 
more numerous. This is the caſe. of almoſt 
all the American rivers. At theſe falls, thuſe 
who navigate theſe rivers, land their good 
carry them beyond the catarat on hors 
or waggons, and then re-{hip them below or 
above it. | 

Edenton was formerly the capital of North 
Carolina, it a tiafling village can deſerve tit 
denomiration, Indeed, none of their towns 
are worth mentioning : the conveniency of 
inland ravigation in all the ſouthern provia: 


great and alhoſt iuſuperable obſtacles to their 
having avy towns of conſequence, The 
time, however, is perhaps now at hand, 


cuſtoms, may totally alter the face of theſe 
provinccs. 

Ine vnly town in either of the Carolinas 
which can claim our attention, is Cnarles 
town, which is ove of the firſt in North A 
merica for fize, beauty, aud traffic. It i 
hajpily tua d at the confl ience of two ni 
vig.llc tivers, and its harbour is good ine 
very reipect, but that of a bar, which hin 
dures wenne tore than two hundred toi 
by (920 1100 critering, the town is regular 
„y lortibed both by nature al 
all 
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t; the ſtreets are well cut, the houſes ate 
ge and well built, and rents run very 
gh, The church is ſpacious, and execut- 
in a very handſome taſte, exceeding 
very thing of that kind to be met with 
in America. Here the ſeveral denomi- 
ations of difl.nters have their meeting- 
jouſes, and here ſeveral handſome equipages 
re kept. The planters and merchants are 
h and well bred, and the people are ſhowy 
1d expenſive in their dreſs and way of li- 
ng; ſo that every thing conſpires to make 
his by much the livelieſt avd politeſt place, 
zit is one of the richeſt in all America, The 
«| harbour in theſe provinces is far to the 
uthward, on the borders of Georgia, called 
Port Royal, This might give a capacious 
nd fafe reception to the largeſt fleets of the 
preateſt bulk and burden; yet the town, 
hich is called Beaufort, built upon an i- 
lind of the Fame name with the harbour, is 
ot as yet conliderable ; but it bids fair in 
ime for becoming the firſt trading town in 
luis part of America. 

. The trade between Carolin wand che Weſt- 
holes is the ſame, in all reſpects, with that 
ff the reſt of the colonies. 'Fheir trade with 
the Indians is likewiſe in a very flouriſhing 
pinion, at leaſt was ſo before the breaking 
ut of the late troubles in America, "when 
12 F they 
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they carried Engliſh goods on pack-horke 
tive or fix hundred miles into the country ud 
of Charleſtown, They export no inconſid 
Table quantity of beaver, racoon, otter, fo 
minx, and wild cat ſkins, and in every (hi 
{end live cattle, beſides what they vend ia Vir 
ginia, Some attempts have been made, i 
both North and South Carolina, to rai 
cotton and filk ; and the failure of their ſuc 
ceſs muſt not he attributed to the impractib 
lity of it, but to the want of a vizorous re 
ſolution and ſpirit, What they ſent t 

England of theſe commodities was of ſo ex 
cellent a kind, as to give encouragemert t 
proceed in a buſineſs, which they have notye 
taken to heart with all the warwth ite. 
portance in trade, and the fitncts of the ll 
mate for theſe valuable articles, molt c« 
tainly deſerve, 

As to the province of Georgia, it has tow 
already known in trade: Savanna is the c 
pital, which ſtands very well for buline!s 
about ten miles from the ſea, upon a nov) 
river of the ſame name, which is navigi 
two hundred miles further for large bats 
to the ſecond town, called Auguſtus, whic 
ſtands upon a ſpot of ground of the greatc 
ferti ity, and is ſo commodioully {ute 
for the Indian trade, that from the firſt eltal 


liſhment of the colony, it has been in à vi 
flourilhuny 


"re 
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fouriſhing condition, and maintained, even 
ſon after the eltabliſhmeat, ſix hundred 
whites in that trade alone. The Indian 
neighbours on their borders are the Upper 
1nd Lower Greeks, the Chickeſaws, and the 
Cherokces, who are ſome of the moſt nume- 
tous and power ful tribes in America. The 
trade in ſkins with this people was the largeſt 
we had, ſince it takes in that of Georgia, the 
two Cirolinas, and that of Virginia, 

From this conciſe view of the Thirteen 
Unted Hates of America, the conſcquences 
of our late loſſes may be ealtly ſcen; conſe» 
quences which the riſing generation in Eng- 
hand will brood over in gloomy lilence, 
when they. thall fee then delves rivalled in 
de, their manufactures under fold in every 
\nket, ard their molt valuable artilts, to 
woid poverty at home, and the enormous 
eight of national and parochial taxes, locks 
bg in crawds to the rifing empire 0n.t'40 o- 
er ſide of the Atlantic. All Europe will 
tel the thock, and her power and coaſe- 
ence muſt naturally dwindle as thoſe of 
merica ſhall riſe, Theſe are evils perhaps 
lome little diſtance z but experience teaches 
„ how rapid are the vieifntudes of all 
Iman affairs, and how tudden tic riſe and 
|| of empires! Of this obſervation, a com- 


urilon of what Great- Britain was at the cad 
4 of: 
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of the laſt plorious war, with what the : 
at preſent, willatlord too melancholy a prog 
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Short Account of the independent ſlate of 
VERMONTYI, 


AVING row taken a conciſe view « 
Ha. 1 birtecn United States of Americ; 
it way not be improper juſt to mention th 
independent territory of Vermont, whic 
though rot yet ranked as a fourteenth ſtat 
has been admitted by congreſs into the fœde 
ral union. 

We have already obſerved ia the courle « 
this work, that as the colonies encreaſec 
men grew refikis and diſſati:fied, and not! 
king the government under which they livec 
or excited by the hope of acquiring a fortut 
more ſpredi:y in a new territory, have found 
ed new colonics, and thus extended the pe 
pulation of America, The ſame caule ga 
birth to the new ſtate of Vermont, who 
hiſtory at preſeu t is but little known to u 
'Theſe people emigrated from New Han 
{hire and New York, and ſettled on the wel 
ward on lands then neither cultivated ne 
claimed by thoſe two provinces, Here tlie 


ſoon grow numerous, and ſpread themiclv! 
( 


7 


2 vaſt extent, as may be ſeen from the fol 
wing boundaries, which they the-nſelves 
we preſcribed to congreſs as the limits of 
tir territory. Beginning at che north weſt 
mer ol the Maſſachuſett's ſtate whic 1 is-the 


10 


bey extend on the north line of Matlacius- 


th degree of north latitude ; theace welt: 
fid latitude line to the center of the deep- 
| channel of leke Champ in, welt of Miiſil- 
ue bay; thence ſoutherly in the deepelt 
unnel of ſaid lake, as alſo the channels of. 
buth and Eaſt bay, the head of the latter; 
hence up the deepeſt channet of Poultuey 
ver to the welt lige of the towns of Poult- 
„ Wells, Paulet, Rupert, Stangate, Ar. 
ngton, Sh fteſhury, Bennington, an i Pow? 
il, to the place of beginning. What may 
the number of miles theſe extenſive boun-⸗ 
ries raclude, is not eaſy to ny, as we 
mw of no maps of the bick ſettle- 
ents, in which this infant but flouriſhing 
ony is ſettled, that can enable us to deter- 
une this matter with any preciſion, 
The inhabitants of New Hampſhire and 
New York have long looked with a jealous 
e on the riſin,; greatneſs of tue Vermoatele, 
boſe ſituation enables then to rival their 
illern neighbours in the Indian trade. The 


New. 
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6 
rich weſt corner of Williamſto on, fron tete. 


t's to the weſt bank of Connect cut river; 
hence up the river as it tends to the torty- 
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Hampſhire men and the New Yorkers had! 
hopes ofoppreſling the Vermonteſe while th, 
were in the hands of the mother country; 
when the late ſtruggles broke out, they appli 
to congreſs, repreſented the Vermontele 2 
. dil-fleted people, and accuſed them of | 
ving eneroached on the limits of their pr 
vinces. The Vermonteſe, on their p; 
made remonſtrances to congreſs, praying . 
be conſidered as an independent (tate, but 
tuch lirmly attached to the general cauſe 
American liberty; that they were willing t 
ſupply their quota of militia, and begget|t 
be repreſented in congreſs by delegates, t 
be elected by the freemen of Vermont, Cot 
greſs, however, did not then think proper t 
covply with their demauds, and decided! 
favour of the provinces of New Hawplhi 
and New York, by conſiderably contradii 
the boundaries of Verwout. 

Scon after this refuſal, the congreſs fin 
ing that Gen. Haldiman, governor of Can 
da, bad attempted to profit by the diſpute 
and was forming a league with them, the 
thought proper to relax in their former ſcve 
rity, and tranſmitted a propoſa to the Ver 
monteſe, fiating, that they were willing tt 
admit their title to the rank of a frec 4 
dependent ftate, the retutal of ] a 
been the principal ground of f 4 


— 
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is pre poſal was acceded to by a large majo- 
e thy 


ity in the provincial congreſs of Vermont, 


e the matter was finally adjuſted in the 

i oath of April, 762. 

f The perſons, manners, and cuſtoms, of the 
| 


ermonteſe, are nearly the ſame with thoſe 


PWrovinces from whom they cnagratedz but 
pair foil and climate is ſaid to be much bets 


T. 
Dr 
ESRI TIN of EAS F and WEST 


, FLORIDA, 

ol | 

rt HESE two provinces were ceded by 
1 Great- Britain to the crown of Spain, by 
hinWbe ſame treaty of peace which declared the 


ndependency of North America, aud for e- 
er ſeparated the Thirteen Provinces from 
e mother country, They are bounded on 
he North by Georgia and the Indian nati- 
ns; on the eaſt, by the Atlantic ocean; on 
ie ſouth, by the gulph of Mexico; and on 
de weſt, by the Louiſiania ; being above five 
hundred miles in length, and about four 
wndred and fo:ty in breadth. 


If this part of America are ſo various, that 


{cat 


The accounts given of the air and climate i 


* diſlicult to reconcile them; ſome repre- 
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ſent it as a paradiſe, while others conſider 
only as a ſandy deſert. However, the mo 
authentic accounts ſeem to be, that the air 
pure and wholeſome, and this ſeems to 
proved from the ſize, vigour, and long:vit 
of the Florida Indians, who, in theſe reſped 
far exceed their more ſouthern neighbour 
the Mexicans. It is a matter well attefiec 
that many gentlemen, in a deep conſumpt 
on, have aſcrib:d the recovery of the 
health to this climate ;z and it is a well knox 
fact, that the ninth Britiſh regiment, ſtat 
oned on different parts of the coaſt, did ne 
lole a fingle man, in the ſpace of twel 
months, by natural death. 
Faſt- Florida, which borders on the fe 
and indeed for forty miles back, is flat ai 
ſandy; but even the country round St. 4 
guſtine, to all appeatance the worſt in the pr 
vince, is far from being unfruitful : it ever 
year ptoduces two crops of Indian corn, t! 
garden vegetables are in great perfection, tl 
orange and lemon tree grow here with» 
cultivation, and the inland country toward 
the hills is extren.ely rich and fertile. 
Notwithflanding the advantages of ti 
ſoil, and the encouragement formerly give 
by the mother-country, the ſettlement e 
theſe colonies have gone cn very flowly ; an 
it is not very probablethat they willencreal 
; muc 
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aich in the indolent hands of the Spa- 
as, though great advantages might be 
ved from their ſituation. As its ports 
ituated in the gulph of Mexico, it always 
; a check: upon Spain, as it commands the 
ſage to and from her ſettlements; for the 
lloons and other ſhips, in their paſſage 
vn Vera Cruz in Mexico to the Havannah, 
obliged, on account of the north- eaſt 
de winds, to {tretch away to the northward : 
d generally Keep as near the coaſt of Flo · 
ha as poſſible. In time of war, France and 
uin ſuflered much, the hirbours of Florida be- 
r happily ſituvated for the reception of our 
ps of war, winch, while they protected 
r trade to the Weſt-ladian- iflands, were 
Nys handy to annoy the commerce of the 
emy. Hence the advantages the Spaniirds 
|| derive from the poſle(ſivn of thete two 
ovinces, and the future injury they may 
the trade of England, are too obvious, 
Penſacols, which is the principal town in 
fell Florida, is ſituated within a bay of the 
ne name, on a ſandy (hore, which can be 
Froached only by ſmall veſſels. The 
ud, however, is perhaps the beſt in the 
ph of Mexico, in which veſſels may lie in 
ly, fearleſs of the fury of contending e- 
vents, being furrzunded by lind on cvs- 
lite, hs 


St. 
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St. Auguſtine, which is the capital 
Faſt-Llorida, runs along, the ſhore, and 
tolerably well fortiſied; but our trade he 
was never of much conſequence. 

Having thus taking a conciſe view 
thoſe extenſive territories, Wich reach tro 
New Hamwpthice in the north, to the gul 
ot Mexico on the ſouth, all whicly, till {i 
ly, were members of the crown of Gee 
Britain, but of whichit has now no claiin to 
ſingle acre, we {hall proceed to deſcribe t 
poor remains of our poſleſſions in North 
erica. | 
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BRITISH AMERICA 


II E dominions of Great-Britain 
North America arc'itill {ullicieatly e 
tenſive, were they equally fertile and inli 
bitable; but the greater pirt of them a 
horcid frozen deſerts, where no hum in cre 
ture can poſſibly exiſt. They are bound 
on the north by unknown lands and fro 
ſeas about the pole ;* on the ealt, by the 
Jantic ocean ; on the ſouth, by the uoitt 
lates; and on the weſt by unknown lng 
Ih. 


1] 
nd 
lic 


eſe contain New Britain comprehending 


< of theſe we ſhall proceed to delcrive, 


TH18 diviſion includes Hudſon's By, 
ich is bounded on the fouth by the bay 
(| river of St. Laurence and Canida, on the 
| by the Atlantic ocean, and on the welk 
north by urknowalands and frozen ſeas, 
iſequently the extent of this country can» 
t he properly aſcertained, 


In 1670, a charter was granted to a 


mpany for the excluſive trade to Hudſon's 
„ and they have acted under it ever ſince 
th great advantage to the individuals who 


mpoſe the company, though comparative» | 
| with little advantage to Great-Britains 


s true, that their trade in beavers and o- 
i ſpecies of the furs is not inconſiderable, 
hit is a trade in itlelf of the beſt kind: its 


ht enters largely into our, manufactures, 


d carries nothing but our manufactures 
om vs to procure it, Hence it has the 
ilities of the. moſt advantageous kinds of 
lic, The company has beſides. pretty 
ge returns in beaver and deer ſkins, 

| K | The 
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on's Bay; Canada, and Nova Scotia. 
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The company has two conſider. ble forts 
Hudſon's Bay, no colony having hithr 
beeu attempted to be 1ettled there. 11 
country is every where barren; to the nv! 
ward of the bay, even the hardy pine is fle 
no longer, and the cold won: b of the ear 
is incapable of any better productions th 
ſome mitcrable ſhrubs, The winter rcizt 
with inconceivable rigour for near ui 
months ot the year; the other three are vi 
lently hot, except when the north welt wi 
renews the memory of the winter, Eve 
kind of European ſeed, which we have co: 
mitted to the earth in this inhoſpitable climat 
has hitherto perithed ; but, in all provabilir 
we have not tried the ſeed of corn from tt 
northern parts of Sweden and Norway. | 
ſuch caſcs, the place from whence tue {:: 
comes is of great moment. 

The auimals of theie countries are clothWhy 
with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur, lu ſu:nnWhig 
there is here, as in other places, a variety | 
the colours of the ſeveral animals; but Wen 
the ſummer is over, they all aſſume the live 
ry of winter, and every ſort of beaſts, ae 
molt of their towls, are the colour of t 
ſuow. Every thing animate and inanim 
is white, his is a (urpriling phenomenon 4 
but what is {lili moe furpriling, and wi 


is indeed one of thote firiking iuttances 0% 
| di. 


\ 
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w the moſt inattentive to an admiration 
the wiſdom and goodarſs of Prov dence, 
| that the dogs and cats, that have been 
nicd from England to Hudſan' Bay, on 
e approach ot winter, have ent.rely alter 
their appearance, an] acquired a much 
ger, ſotter, and thicker coat of hair, than 
&y originally had. a 

among the different animals met with in 
ee cold regions of che world are the nooſe 
d rein-deer, ſtags, bears, tygers, wolves, 
nes, beavers, otters, martins, ſquirrels, 
ld c:ts, and hares. The teathered inhabi- 
nts of theſe regions of ice are geeſe, ducks, 
tards, partridges, and the different ſpecies 
wild fowls, Their ſeas abound with 
bales and ſeals, and cod-fiſh are caught in 
aty near their ſhores, Their rivers pro- 
e moſt of thoſe fiſh common to more 
wthern countries, ſuch as pike, trout, carp, 
d perch, All the quadrupedes of this 
w world are leſs than thoſe of the old; e- 
n ſuch as are carried from Europe to breed 
here, are often found to degenerate, but 
ter ſeen to improve. Beaſts of prey, which 
often fatal to a man in Africa and Alia, 
here quite harmleſs, 

As for the men of this count: y, Providenca 
given them no provilion but what their 
b art and ingenvity procure them; and. 
K 2 they 
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they are very ingenious in their manner 
kindling 2 fire, in cloathing themſclves, aniM! 
in preſerving their eyes from the ill ef Mt 
of that glaring white, which every whe 
Murrounds them for the greater part of MW! 
year; but in other reſpects they are very (Ml! 
V2ge, In their ſhapes and faces, they do vo 
reſemble the Americans who live to thi? 
ſouthward; they are much mor: like t 
Lapland:rs of Europe, from whom they ; 
probably deſcended, 

As to the dreſs of theſe people, mug 
might be ſaid, and that too not unentertail 
ing; but in this we ſhall be very conciſe. 10 
men's clothes are of ſeal ſkins, deer (kins, a 
ſometimes alſo are made of the {kins of line 
and ſca-towl ſewed together. Each of th 
coats has a hood like a capuchin, is clo 
from the breaſt, and reaches not lower th 
the middle of the thigh, Their breechcs a 
cloſe before aud behind, gathered like a pul 
with a firing, and tied about their wall 
| They have ſeveral pair of boots and 1ock 
| which they wear over one another to Kc 
them warm, and which keep out the wit: 
The odds between the dreſs. of the mea a! 
the women is, that the women have 4 
to their jackets, that reaches down t0 ch 
heels. Their hoods are alſo larger and wi 


at the ſhoulders, for the purpoſe ot cy 
e w a "v 
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their children in them more conveniently on 
their backs, and their boots are a great deal 
wider, and are commonly ſtuck ont wich 
flicks of whalebone. Some of them wear 
hifts of feal bladders, nearly of the form of 
o vWF thoſe in Europe. In general, their clothes 
ne ſewed very neatly, which is performed 
iich an ivory needle, and the ſinews of deers 
ſplit ne, and ſo uſed for thread. There 
s alſoa good deal of taſte and judgment 
diſcovered in their manner of adorning them 
vith ſtripes of different · coloured ſkins, ſewed 
nthe manner of borders, cuffs, and robings 
for their clothes, which look very tight, 
teat, and even elegant, 

The condition of theſe people is melancho- 
ly enongh, though it does not make ſuch 
in impreſſion on them as one would expect; 
aFilough the greater part of their life is (pat 
a procuring neceſſiries for the ſul ſiitence of 
aemſelves and their families, yet they have 
io great notion of frugality, or providing 
wink thoſe diftrefſes, to which they are ſure 
o be expoſed every winter. They are very 
free of theit proviſions when they have plen- 
ly, and, except drying a little veniſon and 
ih, take no care for ſupplies iu time of 
earth» | 
It has ſometimes happencd that the Iadi- 
us, who come in the ſummer to trade at 
K+ the. -* 
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the faRories, miſſing of the ſuccour they ex- 
p Qed, have been obliged to ſinge off the hai 
rroia thouſands of beaver ſkins, in order t 
feed upon the leather. Yet even in ſuc 
caſes they keep up their ſpirits ip a tolerable 
degree, omit nothir,g that is in their pow: 
to procure wherewuth to ſupport their fami 
lies, and, when reduced to the greateſt ge 
ceſſities, undergo them with a kind of hab. 
tualand Ready patience, which is much eaſi 
to admire than imitate, But the greateſt of 
thoſe hardſhips and fatigues, to which the 
are exp--ſed, as well from hunger as from 
cold, happen to them in their journies; fo 
it is a thing common with them to travel 
two or three hundred miles, through a vide 
open country, without meeting with an 
houſe to receive, or carrying any tent t 
proiect them. In ſuch journies it is theu 
cuſtom, when night approaches, to raiſe 
little kind of fence with bru h wood, to the 
le-ward of which they make a fire, and, after 
cl:aring away the ſnow, they lie down upot 
the ground, and fleep between th- fire and 
the fence ; but if, as it ſometimes happet-* 
they thould be benizhted upon ſome wi 
| plain, where no ſuch fence can be made to 
want of woud, they are then forced to lid 
down under the inow, which proves ſome 
cct.i.ce from the cold, This appears * 
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e writings of modern authors, in a cuſtom 
kewi ſe practiied in che extremitics of Sib:- 
a, where the climate is cqually iatempe- 
ate. N J 


CANADA, or the Province of QU EBEO. 


TO deſcribe particularly the limits of 
heſe northern regions, which ſtill belong to | 
he crown of Great-Britain, as ſettled by tae | 
te treaty of peace, would be tedious, and | 
erhaps unneceſfary, in a deſigu like this; | 
xe (hall therefore content ourſelves with ob- | 
ring, that this extenſive proviace is boand- | 
j on the north by New Britain aud Hud» | 
das Bay, by Indian nations oa the eaſt, by * 
New England on the ſouth, and by unknowa | 
nds on the welt, - | 
The greateſt foreſts in the world are in | 
he uncultivated parts of America, and a 
bore magnificent fight than theſe woods: 
annot be imagined, The tops of the trees 
ole themſelves in th: clouds, and there is a 
ich a prodigious variety of ſpecies, that e- 
em among thoſe perſons, Who have taken 
bolt pains to know them, there is not per- 
ups one Capable of dei. ribving half the nu n- 
kr, This province produc<s, à nidſt the- 
; - great 
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great variety, two ſorts of pine, the whit 
and red; four ſorts of firs; two ſorts off; 
cedar and oak; the male and female maple Mt 
three ſorts of aſh-trees, three ſorts of walnut 
trees, the hard, the ſoft, and the ſmooth Mb 
vut numbers of beech trecs and white wood M1 
White and Ted elms, and poplars. 

The Canadians raiſe no ſtaple commodit 
to anſwer their demands upon England, thei 
trade with the Indians producing all thei 
returns from that market, which principal 
are the furs of the beaver, and thoſe of foxe 


and racoons, with deer ſkins, and all th be 
branches of the peltry. Theſe, with whit 
corn and lumber they fend to the Welt afl 
dies, furniſh, though very little money, yes. 
wherewithal to render life eaſy and agreeabl@F') | 
to a people, who are not very luxurious, nue 
extremely numerous. ted, 
The nature of the climate ſeverely co 
for the moſt part, and the people manufie iet 
turing nothing, ſhews what the counts“, 
wants from Europe; wine, brandy, coarlegll bea 
cloths, linen, and wrought iron. The Indi deu! 
an trade requires tobacco, brandy, a fort ol N 
duflil, blau ets, guns, powder and ball, kei "© 
tles, hatchets, and tomahawks, w.th lever; 4 


toys and trinkets. The lndien ſupply cht 
peltry, aud we have tracers, who, in th 
manner of the oi1ginz] inhabitants, (rave 
ing the valt lakes and vers that divide ti 

count, 
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country, in canoes of bark, with incredible 
induſtry and patience, carry their goods into 
the remoteſt parts of Au eric, and among 
n2tions entirely unknown, to us. This again 
brings the market home to us, as he Indians 
ne hereby habitnated to trade with us. For 
this purpoſe, people from all parts, even from 
the diſtance of a thouſand miles, coine to the 
fair of Montreal, which is held in Jave. As 
the fur trade ſeems to be the principal ob- 
j.& of this province, ind iron which alone 
it can be materially ufeful to England, it is to 
be hoped, that this governmeat will do all 
they can to encourage it, «fpeciilly as we 
hive now Joſt all the fruitful ſouthern provia- 
ces. Our merchants at home, however, ves» 
y loudly compl.in, that the boundaries fix - 
ed to our remaining poll: flions are ſo contrac- 
ted, as to open a ſpacious field for the unit- 
ed ſtates to entirely deprive us of this trade, 
without which, Canada, and all its appenda- 
ges, will prove rather a burden, than of any 


doubtful point. 

Montreal is ſituated in an iſland in the ris 
ver 8t Laurence. This iſland hes in a very 
favourable climate, and is well inhabited and 
wel planted. The city is agreeably ſituat- 
ed on a branch of St. Laurence. It forms 


aa ablong ſquare, divided by regular and 
well - 


real uſe to us. Iime will clear up this 
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well cut ſtreets; it contains three convents, 
with handſome churches, and an hofpiti] 
for the fick. The fortitications are pretty 
good, and the inhabitants a out fix thontand, 
The rivers are navigable hicherto only by ca- 
noes, or ſmall craft, having ſeveral fall; be- 
tween this and Quebec; yet the Indian fair 
and the trade of the ſame kind which they 
drive more or leſs for the whole year, make 
it no inconfiderable place. 

Quebec, the capital, lies much nearer to 
the ſea, from which, however, it is one 
hundred and fifty miles diſtant. The river, 
which from the ſea hither is ten or twelve 
miles broad, nar:ows all of a ſudden to about 
a mile wide. This town is divided into an 
upper and a lower; the houſes in both are 
of ſtone, and tolerably well built. The for- 
tifications are ſtrong, though not regular; 
but its ſituation on a rock, waſhed by the 
river St. Lavrence, is its chief defence, 
The city is a biſhopric, though the cathedral 
1s mean; but the epiſcopal palace has a good 
appearance. Here is likewiſe a college of 
Jeſuits, not inelegant; two convents, and 
two hoſpitals. This town is covered with 
a regulir and beautiful citadel, in which the 
governor reſides, This city, though the 
capital of Canada, is however not very large, 


and contains only about eight or nine my 
an 
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and inhabitants. Ships of the greateſt bur. 
len load and unload here, and here a good 
many are built. 

From Qiebec to Montreal, which is about 
dne hundred and fifty miles diſtance, the 
cantry on both fides tie river is very well 
ted, and his an agreeable effect upon the 
eye, The far ens lie pretty cloſe all the way; 
kveral gentlemen's houſes, neatly built, ſhew 
themſelves at intervals, and there is all the 
ippearance of a flouriſhing colony; but 
there are no towns or villages. It is pretty 
much like the well-ſettled parts of Virginia 

Wind Maryland, where the planters are whol - 
Wy within themſelves, and each family has 
Je appearance of a little ſtate. 

The avimals that find nouriſhment and 
ſhelter in the immenſe foreſts of Can ada, are 
lags, elks, deer, bears, foxes, mart ins, 
widcats, ferrets, and rabbits. The marſhes, 
lakes, and pools, which in this country are 
Wiery numerous, (warm with otters, beavers, 
| Wor caſtors, of which the white are much vas 
led. Wolves are very ſeldom ſeen in Cana - 
| 
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da; but the few that there are, afford the 
neſt furs in all the country. 

Of the feathered creation, they have ea- 

les, falcons, partridges, ſnipes; and other 

Wvatcr game, are plentiful in Canada, but 

woodcocks are ſeldom ſeen. Here are like- 

| wiſe 
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wiſe a variety of other birds peculiar to the 
northern parts of Europe; but the chi:f Ci 
. nadian bird of melody ,is the white bird 
which is a kind of ortolan, makes a very 
pretty appearance, and is remarakble 60 
announcing the return of ſpring, as the 
cuckow is in Unglind. 

The rattle ſnakes appears the only reptilMort 
in this country worthy of our n: tice, ſome 
of which are as thick as a man's leg, and five 
or ſix feet in length. The tail, which is the 
moſt remark ible part of this animal, is fca 
like a coat of mail, and on which, 'tis (iid 
there grows every year one ring, Or row (6 
ſcales. In moving it makes a rattling noile 
and from hence it derives its name. Th 
bite of this animal is mortal, if a remedy be 
not inſtantly applied; but providence ha 
been pleaſed ſo to direct it, that whereve 
this ſerpent lurks, a plant grows, which fing 
fords an infallible cure to the wounded peri" he 


ſon. "get 
The lakes of Canada abound with innuße g. 
merable ſpecies of fiſh, among which are fe th 
calves, ſea cows, porpoiles, ſea plaiſe, ats, 
molt of thoſe kinds common to us in Europe Prod 
le gr 
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NO VAS CO TIA. 


THIS colony, which is by no means in a 
ery thriving condition, is bounded on the 
dorth by the river St. Laurence; on the cait, 
by the gulph of St. Laurence; on the ſouth, 
y the Atlantic ocean; and on the weſt, by 
nada and New England; being avout 
iree hundred and fifty miles in length, and 
wo hundred and fifty in breadth. 

Though this extenſive province lies in a ve- 
favourable part of the temperate zone, it 
his a winter of an almoſt inſupportable length 
ad coldneſs, continuing at leaſt ſeven 
nonths in the year; to this immediately 
ucceeds, without the intervenſion of any 
ling that may be called ſpring, a ſammes 54 
u heat as violent as the cold, though of no 
ger continuance z and they are wrapt ia 
ie gloom of a perpetual fog, even long af- 
the ſummer has commenced, In moſt 
arts, the ſoil is thin and barren, the corn 
produces of a ſhrivelled kind like rye, and 
ie graſs is intermixed with a cold ſpong y 
os, tlowcver, it is not uniformly bad, 
tre being tracts iu Nova Scotia, whicu do 
it yield to the beſt land ia England, 
L 


Unpros 
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The chief town we had formerly in this 
\Wprovince was called Annapolis Royal; but, 
\Wthough the capital, it was a ſmall place 
wretchedly fortified, and yet worſe built and 
inhabited. Here were ſtationed the remains 
of a regiment, which continued there, very 
little recruited, for ſeveral years; but tho? 
ths place never flour iſhed, it ſtood upon the 
beſt harbour, as it is ſaid, in all North Ames 
rica, It was not here, but on the ſouth-eaſt 
de of the peninſula, that the ſettlement 
jot many years ſince reſolved on and execu- 
td with ſo much ſpirit, was eſtablilhed. 
This too ſtands upon a fine harbour, very 
cmmodiouſlly ſituated, and rather better 
than Annapolis for the fiſhery, This towa 
called Halifax, from the noble earl, to 
whoſe wiſdom and care we owe this ſettle» 
nent. In 1743, three thouſand families, 
it an immenſe charge to the government, 
vere tranſported into this country at once, 
ud three regiments ſtationed there to pro- 
ct them from the ladians, who always 
howed themſelves our implacable enemies. 
The town is large and well built, it has a 
wod entrenchment of timber, with ſome 
torts of the ſame materials. Though the 
Non of Halifax has, all things conſidered, a 
tolerable appearauce, the adjacent country 


knot improved in proportion; the ground 
L 2 is 
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is very hard to be cleared z when cleared, 
does not produce a great deal, and labour ig 
extravagantly dear, 

Beſides Annapolis and Halifax, we have 4- 
nother ſettlement a little to the ſouth well of 
the latter, called I unenburgh, This is a 
branch of Germans from Halifax, who, bing 
diſcontented at the infertility of the fail 
there, deſired to go where there was better 
land to be had, undertaking their own de. 
tence, Accordingly they ſettled where they 
defircd, to the number of ſeven or eight 
huvdred, and ſucceeded tolerably well. 

The animal productions of this country 
are not very different from thoſe of Canada, 
though the principal are deers, beavers, ot- 

ters, wild fowl, and all manner of game, and 
many kinds of European fowls and quadru— 
pedes have, from time to time, been brought 
into it, and anfwer every expectation. At 
the cloſe of March, the fiſh begin to ſpawn, 
when they enter the rivers in ſuch ſhoals, as 
are almoſt incredible. Herrings come up in 
April, and the lurgeon and ſalmon in May. 
However, the moſt valuable conſideration in 
this ſettlement is the Cape Sable coalt, along 
which is one continued range of cod-fiſhing 
banks, and harbours moſt advantageoully 

tormed by nature, | 


Woolen and linen cloth, and other necel» 
Es {arics 
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tries ſor wear, ſiſhing - tackle, and rigging 
for (hips, are the chief exports from Great» 
Britain to this country z and the only articles 
we get in exchange are timber, and the pro- 
duce of the lilhery, 
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BRITISH AMERICAN and WEST-INDE 
AN ISLANDS. | 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


HIS iſland is bounded on the weſt by 

the gulph of St. Laurence; on the 
with, by Labrador, or New Britain; and 
on the eaſt and ſouth, by the Atlantic ocean; 
being three hundred and fifty miles long, 
and two hundred broad. 

From the ſoil of this iſland we were far 
from reaping any ſudden or great advantage; 
for the cold is long continued and intenſe, 
nd the ſummer heats, though violent warm, 
not enough to produce auy thing valuable. 
The foil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland 
rich which we are acquainted, (for we are 
har from knowing the whole) is rocky and 

L 3 batren. 
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barren, [lowever, it has many large an 
ia - harbours, and ſeveral good rivers water 
it. This iſland, now. we have loſt ſo great 
a part of the American continent, will not 
tai to be ct great ſervice to us, in afford.ng 
us a copious ſupply of maſis, yards, and all 
icrts of lumber for the Weſt India trade. But 
What at preſent it is chiefly valuable for, is 
the great fiſhery of cod, which is carried on 
upon thoſe ſhoals, which are called the Banks 
of Newfoundland, . This fiſhery is computed 
to encreaſe the national Rock thre? hundred 
thouſand pounds a year in gold and ſilver, 
remitted to us for the cod we ſell in the north. 
in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and the Levant. 
The plenty of cod, both on the great bank 
and the ſmaller ones, which lie to the eaſt 
and ſouth eaſt of this iſland, is inconceivable; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other ſpecics 
of ſiſh, are there in abundance. All thele 


ſpecies are nearly in equal plenty all a- as | 
long the ſhores of New Englaud, Nova Scotia, Ne. 
and the ifle of Cape Breton, and conſequent: {Wiur 
ly excellent fiſheries are carried on upon all Wy 
their coaſts, The chief towns in Newfound- Ml day 
land are Flacentia, Bonaviſta, and St. John; Wa 
but there do not remain on this iſland in tlie ¶ le 

W:1,ter above a thouſand families, as 

By the treaty ot peace in 1783, the iſlands dee 


of Sk. Prerre and M quelon are ceded to the 
French, 
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French, whoſe fiſhery commences at Cape St. 
John, goes round by the north, down to 
the weſtern coaſt of the illand of Newtou::d- 

land, and has for its boundary Cape Raye, 

fituated in 47 degrees 50 minutes laticude, 

With regard to the right of filling iu tae 

gulph of St. Laurence, the French continue 

to enjoy it conform ibly to the fifth article of 
the treaty of Paris. By the above treaty of 

n,, it is agreed, that the people of the U- 

nited States of America ſhall continue to en - 
jy, unmoleſted, the right to take fich, of 

every kind, on the grand bank, and on all 

the other banks of Newfoundland; alſo in 

the gulph of St. Laurence, and at all other 

places 1n the ſea, where the inhabitants of 

both countries uſed heretofore to fiih; and. 

alſo, that the inhabitants of the United States. 

ſhall have liberty to take fiſh, of every kind, 

on ſuch part ot the coatt ot Newfoundland 
4s Britiſh fiſhermen ſhall uſe, but not to dry 

or cure the ſame on that iſlaud. This treaty 

furtner perwits the American fiſhermen, to 
dy and. cure fich in any ot the unſcttled 

days, harbours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, 

Magdalen 1flinds, aud Labrador, 10 long as 

the tame ſhall remain unſettled; but is oon 
u the ſame, or either of them, thail de ſet» 

led, ſuch right (hall ceaſes 
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THIS iſland lies in the gulph of St. Lau- 
rence, and is about ſixty miles in length, and Hun 
thirty or forty in breadth. It has many fine 
rivers, and has greatly the advantage of No- 
va Scotia and Cape Breton, in point of plea- 
ſantneſs and fertility. As ſoon as Cape Bie- 
ton fell into our hands, the inhabitants of 
this iſland, amounting to about four thou» 
ſand, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh arms; 
and, to the diſgrace of the French gover- 
nor, there were found in his houſe ſeveral 
Engliſh ſcalps, which were brought there to 
market by the ſavages of Nova Scotia, this 
being the place where they were encouraged WM fan; 
to carry on that unhuman and barbarous Am. 
trade. This iſland was fo well improved by Nec 
the French, that is was called the granary of Wit th 
Canada, which is furniſhed with great pica* Withers 
ty of corn, as well as pork and beef. lathg 
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CAPE BRET ON. 


THIS ifland is ſituated between Newfound- 
und and Nova Scotia, at the entrance of 
the gulph of St. Laurence. It is about one 
hundred and forty miles in length, and about 
fifty in breadth, full ot monntains and lakes, 
and interſected by a vilt number of creeks 
and bays, almoſt mecting each ther on e- 
very fige, The foil is in many places ſuſſi- 
cently fruitful, and in every part abounds 
with timber ſufficient for all uſ s. la the 
arth are coal pits, and on the ſhores one of 
the moſt valuable ſiſheries in the world, The 
only town in this iſlund is Louiſburgh, which 
ſtands upon one of the fineſt harbours in all 
America, This harbour is four leagues in 


cucumference, land locked every way but 


it the mouth, which is narrow, and within 
there is fine anchorage every where in ſeven 
hom water. The town itſelf is of a tolera- 
ble ſize, and well fortified. The harbour is. 
defended by batteries of cannon and forts, 
Thich effectually ſecure it. The iſland was 
ken from the French in 1758, when all the 
zuriſon, conſiſting of 5600 men, were 
made priſoners of war; and eleven French- 


mean 
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men of wor in the harbour were either ta · 
ken, ſunk, or deſtroyed. 


BERMUDAS, or SUMMER ISLANDS, 


THESE iflands he in a cluſter, at a vaſt 
diſtance from the continent, in latitude 31, 
They were very early ſettled, and were much 
celebrated in the time of the civil wars, when 
ſeveral of the cavalier party being obliged to 
retire to America, ſome of them, particularly 
Mr. Waller, the poet, ſpent ſome time in 
this iſland, Waller was extremely enamoured 
with the ſerenity of the air, and richnels of 
the vegetable productions of theſe illands 
he celebrated them in a poem, which is fine 
but unequal, written by him upon this ſubs 
ject. 

The Bermudas are but ſmall, not contain- 
ing in all upwards of twenty thouſand acres. 
They are very difficult of acceſs, being, 28 
Waller exprefſes it, walled with rocks. 
What has been ſaid of that clearneſs and ſere- 
nity of the air, and of the healthineſs of the 
chmate, was not exaggerated z but the vil 
could never boalt of any extraordinary ferti- 
lity. Their belt production was cedar, which 


was ſuperior to any thing of the Kind in 4. 
merica. 
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neric? lt is ſtill fo, though diminiſhed 
conſid e rably in quantity; which has, as it is 
imagined, changed the air much for the 
worle, as 1t is now much more inconſtant 
than formerly; and ſeveral tender vegeta- 
bles, which flouriſhed here at the firſt ſettle- 
ment, being deprived. of their ſhelter, and 
expoled to the bleak northerly winds, are 
ſeen no more. 

The chief, and indeed only buſineſs of 
theſe iſlanders, is the building and navigating 
light loops and brigantines, built with their 
cedar, which they employ chiefly in the trade 
between North America and the Welt Indies. 
Theſe veſſels are remarkable for their ſwift- 
neſs as the wood of which they are built is 
for its hard and durable quality, They ex- 
port nothing from themſelves but ſome white 
lone to the Weſt Indies, and ſome of their 
garden productions. To England they ſend 
nothing. Formerly they made a good deal 
of money of a ſort of hats for women's wear, 
made of the leaves of their palmettos, which, 
while the faſhion laſted, were elegant; but 
the trade and the faſhion are gone toge- 
ther 

Their whites are computed to be about 
five thouſand ;z the blacks, which they breed 
are the beſt in America, and as uſeful as the 


whites in their navigation, The people of 
the 
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the Bermudas are poor, but healthy, conten- 
ted, and remarkably chearful. It is extreme 
ly . ſurpriſing, that they do not ſet them. 
ſelves: heartily to the cultivation of vines in 
this iſland, to which their rocky foil ſeems 
admirably adapted. Their ſituation and the 
manner of trade they are already engaged in, 
would facilitate the diſtribution of their wine 
to every part of North America and the Welt 
Indics. 

The capital town is called St. George, 
is ſituated at the bottom of a haven in the 
iſland of the ſame name, and is defended by 
ſeven or eight forts, which are mounted 
with ſeventy pieces of cannon, It has 2 
handſome church, beſides other elegant 
public buildings and contains above a thou: 
land houſes, 


BAHAMAISLANDS, 


THE Bahamas are a cluſter of iſlands ſitu- 
ated on the ſouth of Carolina, from latitu ſe 
22 to 27z they extend along the colt of 
Florida quite do vn to the ill: of Cu, and 
are laid to be five hundred ia nu uber. Sone 
of them are oaly mere rocks; but a greit 

many 


many others are large, fertile, and differ ve- 
ry le from the ſoiſ of Cirolina, 

All theſe iſlands, however, are uninhabited, 
except Providence, which is ncither the larg» 
eſt nor the moſt fertile. This iſland was for- 
merly a recept icle for the pirates, who for a 
long time infeſted the American nivigation. 
This oblig:d the government to erect a fort 
there, to ſtation an independent conpiny in 
the iſland, and to ſend thicher a goveraor, 
This ill 4nd has but little trade, excepting in 
fone oranges, which they uſed to fend to 
North Ancrica, However, in time of war, 
itinakes con ſiderably by the prizes coudema- 
ed here; and, in time of peace, by th: 
wrecks, which are frequent ia this labyriath . 
of rocks and ſhelves, But it may reaſona» 
bly be expected, that, as our American pol- 
leſſions are {0 conſiderably curtailed, govern» 
ment will not fail to exert themſelves in im- 
proving, as much as pollivle, the little that 


is left us. * 
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THIS iſland which is the moſt valuable of 
of any we poſle(s in the Welt Indies, lies in bl 


the gulph of Mexico, between the ſeventy. “ 
fitth and ſeventy 044th degree of w-lt Ing. cel 
tude from London, and between ſeventeen n 
and nineteen degrees north of the equiuactii, ble 

being a hundred and forty ny lich miles trom 
caſt to weſt, and about'lixty in breadth, fer 
This land is in a manner interſected by! the 
ridge of lotty mountains, rugzed and rocky, a 
e 


and are called the Blue Mountains. On each 
lide of thete are chains ot ſmaller mountains, 
which gradually decreaſe, Ihe greater 
mountains are little better than ſo many rocks; 
and where there is any earth, it is only a 
ſtubborn clay fit for no fort of hulbandry, 
The mountains are very ſteep, and the rocks 
tumbled one upon another ia a mavner alto 
gether ſtupeadous, the effect of frequen 
earthquakes, which have ſhaken this fn 
at various times. Yet barren as theſe moun 
tains are, they are all covered to the ver 
top with a great variety of beautiful tiecs 
{louriſhing in a perpetual ſpring ; their roots 


penetrate the crannies of the rocks, and icarc 
| eu 
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out the moiſture that is lodged by the rains 
that fall ſo frequently on thele mountains, 
and t' e miſts that almoſt perpetually brood 
vpon them Theſe? rocks too are the parent 
of a vaſt number of fine rivulets, which tu u- 
ble down their ſides in cataracts, and form, 
zmong the rudes:(s of the rocks and precipi- 
ces, and the ſhining verdure of the trees, the 
molt romantic and pleaſiug imagery imagina- 
ble. 

The face of this country is a good deal dit. 
ferent from what is generally obſerved in o- 
ther places; for as, on one band, the moun« 
tains are very ſteep, fo the plains between 
them are perfectly ſmooth and level, lu 
theſe plains, the foil, augmented by the 
walh of mountains tor ſo many ages, is pro» 
digioully fertile. None of our iſlauds pro- 
duce ſuch fine ſugars. | 

The paſtures, atter the rains, are of a moſt 
deautitul verdure, and extraordinary fatne(s, 
On the whole, it this illand was not 
troubled with violent chunders and lightnings, 
burricancs, and earthquakes, and, it the air 
was not at once violently hot, damp, and ex- 
tremely unwholeſome in molt parts, the fer- 
tlity and beauty of this country would make 
it as deſirable a ſituation for pleaſure as it is 
for profit, which, in ſpite of theſe diſadvan- 
ages, draw hither vaſt numbers of prople. 
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The river waters are many of them uv» Mn 
h ſome, an1 tiſte of copper; but there are W di 
fame ſprings of a better kind. In the plains MW to 
are found ſeveral falt fountains; and in the MW an 
mountains, not far from Spaniſh town, is a MW na 
hot bath of extraordinary medicinal virtues, Neo 

This ifland came into our poſſeſſion during H. 
the ulurpation of Cromwell, and by means of Wl wi 
an armament which had another deilivation, ul 
Cromwell, notwithſtanding the great abilitics Wan; 
which enabled him to overturn the conliitu- WI ry 
tion, and to trample upon the libertirs of His tre 
country, was not ſufſicientiy acquainted with er. 
toreign politics. This ignorance made him WW by 
cor nect himtelf cloſely with France, then ri- 2g 
ſing into a dangerous grandeur, and to ficht, Nero 
with great animoſity, the ſhadow which fe- 
mained of the Spanith power. On ſuch idess, 
he fitted out a formidable fleet, with a view 
to reduce the ifſlan-i of Hiſpaniola; and, 
though he failed n this deſign, Jamaica made 
amends nut ovly for this failure, but almoſt 
for the ill policy, which firſt drew him into 
hoſtuities with the Spaniards; by which, how 
ever. he added this valuable land to the 
Britiſh domin10ns, 
© The natural produce of this Hland, beſides 
- ſugar, cocoa, and ginger, are principally pi- 
mento, or, as it is called, all- ſpice, or Ja- 


maica pepper. Here alſo is the wild cians 
mon- 
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mon · tree, whoſe bark is ſo ſerviceable in me- 
dicine z the manchineel, a moſt beautiful tree 
to the eye, with the faireſt apple in the world, 
and, when cut down, affords a very fine or- 


namental wood for the joiners ; but the fruit 


contains one of the worſt poiſons in nature. 
Here is alſo mahogony, in ſuch general uſe 
with cabinet-makers; the cabbage tree, a 
tall plant, famous for a ſubſtance, looking 
and taſting like cabbages, growing on the ve- 
ry top, and not leſs remarkable for the ex- 
treme hardneſs of its wood, which, when 
ery, is incorruptible, and hardly yields to a- 
by tool; the palma, from which is drawn 
2 great deal of oil, much eſteemed by the ne- 
groes both in food and medicine; the white- 
wood, which never breeds worms when uſed 
in ſhip · building; the ſap tree, whoſe berries 
anſwer all purpoſes of waſhing; the man- 
grove and olive · bark, uſeful to tanners; the 
fuſtic and red-wood uſeful to the dyers, and 
lately the logwood; and their foreſts ſupply 
the apothecary with guaicum, ſarſaparilla, 


china, caſſia, and tamarinds. They have al- 


loves too, and do not want the cochineal 
Pant, though they know nothing of the art 
of managing it, nor perhaps is the climate 
ſuitable. The indigo plant was here for- 
merly much cultivated; the cotton-tree is 


kill lo, and they ſend home more of its wool _ 
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than all the reſt of our iſlands together, Tic. Ml 6 
rum of this iſland is generally eſteemed the 


beſt, and is the moſt uſed in England. s 
Port-Royal was anciently the capital of Ml , 

this land; it flood upon the very point of 

a long narrow neck of land, which, towards Ml v 


the ſea, formed part of the border of a very Wl if 
noble harbour of its own name. In this 
harbour above a thouſand ſail of the largelt WM & 
ſhips could anchor with the greateſt conve- Ml + 
ni:ncy and ſafety ; and the water was ſo deep Ml tc 
at the key of Port Royal, that veſſels of the pl 
greateſt burden could lay their broadſides to Ml ig 
the wharfs, and load and unload at little ex» b. 
pence or trouble tu 

This conveniency weighed ſo much with hi 
the inhabitants, that they choſe on this ſpot 8. 
to build their capital, though the place was WM th 
a hot dry ſand, which produced not one of Ml c; 


the neceſſaries of life, not even freſh water. he 
However its advantageous ſituation, and the re 
reſort of the pirates, ſoon made it a very eg 
conſiderable place. It contained two tliou-M in 
ſand houſes very handſomely built, and pe 
which rented as bigh as thoſe in London. a, 
It had a 1cſort like a conſtant fair, by the m 
great concouiſe of people of buſineſs, andi ju 
grew to all this in about thirty years time; de 
for before that there was ſcarcely a houſe u w. 
pon the place. In ſhort, there were very th 


few 
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ſew places in the world, which, for the ſize 
could be compared to this town for trade, 


wealth, and an entire corruption of man- 
pers. Wy we 

lt continued this till the gth of Jane, 1692, 
when an earthquake, which ſhook the whole 
iſland to its foundation, overwhelmed the 


city, and left, in one quarter, not even the, 


fnalleſt veſtige remaining. In two minutes 
the earth opened and ſwallowed up nine- 
tenths of the houſes, and two thouſind peo 
ple. The water guſhed out from the open» 


ings of the earth, and tumbled the people on- 


heaps ; but ſome of them had the good for- 


tune to catch hold of beams and rafters of 


houſes, and were afterwards ſaved by boats. 
Several ſhips were loſt in the harbour, and- 
the Swan frigate, which lay in the dock to 
careen, was carried over the tops of linking: 
houſes, and did not overſet, but afforded a 
retreat to ſume hundreds of people, who ſav- 
ed their lives in her. An officer, who was 
in the town at this time, ſays, the. earth o- 
pened and ſhut very quick in ſome places, 
ard he ſaw ſeveral people ſink down to the 
middle, and others appeared with their heads 
juſt above ground, and were ſqueezed to 
death, At Savannah above a tiouſand acres 
were ſunk, with the houſes and people in. 
them; and the place appearing for ſome 

tune 
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time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, 
but no houſes were ſeen, In ſome parts, 
mountains were ſplit, and, at one place, 2 
plantation was removed to the diſtance of 2 
mile. 

They rebuilt this city after the earthquake, 
but it was again deſtroyed; for a terrible 
fre laid it in aſhes about ten years after, 
Notwithſtanding this, the extraordinary con- 
venience of the harbour tempted, them to re- 
build it once more; but in the year 1722, 
hurricane, one of the moſt terrible on record, 
reduced it a third time to a heap of rubbiſh, 
Warned by theſe extraordinary calamiti:s, 
which ſeemed to mark out this place as a de- 
voted ſpot, by an act of aflembly, they re- 


moved the cuſtom · houſe and public oflices MP *? 
from thence, and forbid that any market be 


ſhould be held there for the future. 
The principal inhabitants came to reſide at 
the oppoſite fide of the bay, at a place called 
Kingtion. Ihis town is advantageoully fi. 
tuatcd for frcſh water, and all manner of 
accommodations. The ſtreets are of a com- 
modious width, regularly drawn, and cut- 
ting each other at equal diſtances and right 
angles. It conſiſts of vpwards of one thou- 
fand houſ's, many of them handſomely 
built, though low, with porticoes, and eve- 
17 
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| 
a y conveniency for a comfortable habitation 
n that climate. 

The river Cobre, a conſiderable, but not 
vigable ſtream, falls into the ſea not far 
from Kingſton. Upon the banks of this ris 
er ſtands St. Jago de la Vega, or Spaniſh» 
own, the ſcat of government, and the place 
here the courts of juſtice are held, and con- 
equently the capital of J:maica, though in- 
er in ſize and refort to Kingſton. 

his, however, though a towns of leſs bu- 
neſs, has more gaiety. Here reſide many 
xerlons of large fortunes, and who make a 
roportionable fizure, Ihe number of 
oaches kept here is very conſiderable z here 
3 a regular aſſembly, and the reſidence of 
he governor, and the principal oflicers of 
he government, who have all very profita- 
e places. The government of tis ifland is, 
ext to Ireland, the beſt in the King's gift, 
be falary being two thouſand five hundred 
dounds a year, and the aſſembly vote him as 
uch more. This, with the other great 
rofits of his office, make it in the whole 
ttle inferior to ten thouland pounds a year. 
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BARBADOE S. 


THIS iſland in point of importance, is, 
next to J maica, the heſt we poll: 1s in the 
Weſt Indies, but it is the oldeſt in point of 
ſettlement, This is one, and by no meiny 
the moſt contemptible one, among the win!. 
ward diviſions of the Caribbee iſlands. It is 
ſituated in fifty nine degrees well longitude, 
and thirteen degrees north latitude, being 
twenty-one miles in length, and fourteen in 
breadth, 

It is not certainly known when this iſland 
was firſt diſcovered or ſettled; but it was 
Probably ſome time about the year 1625. 
When the Engliſh firſt landed here, they 
found the place the moſt ſavage and deſtitute 
that can be imagined. It had not the lealt 
appcarance of ever having been peopled, e- 
ven by ſavages. There was no kind of bealt 
of paſture or of prey, no fruit, no herb, nor 
root fit for ſupporting the life of man. tJow- 
ever, as the climate was good, and the foil 
appeared fertile, ſome gentlemen of {inall 
fortunes in England reſolved to become ad- 
venturers thither ; but the firſt planters bad 


not only the utter deſolateneſs of the Rk 
an 
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and the extreme want of proviſions, to ſtrug- 
ol: with, but the trees Were ſo large, of a 
wood ſo hard and ftubborn, and full of ſuch 
great branches, that they proceeded in the 
cleuring of the ground with a diſſiculty that 
might have worn down any ordinary pitt» 
ence, Even when they had tolerably cleared 
ſome lictle ſpot, the firſt produce it yie!l:1ed 
for their ſubſiſtence was ſo ſmall and ordina- 
ry, at the ſame time that their ſupplies from 
England were ſo flow and precarious, that 
nothing but the nobleſt courage, and a firm - 
neſs which cannot receive too many prail's, 
could have carried them through the diſcous- 
rigements they met with in the nobleſt work 
in the world, the cultivation and peopli g a 
deſert part of the globe. By degrees, howe- 
ver, things were molliſied; ſome of the trees 
yielded fuſtic for the dyers; cotton and indi- 
go agreed well with the ſoil; tobacco, then 
becoming faſhionable in England, anſwered 
tolerably, and the country began graduaily 
to lay a ſide its ſavage diſpoſition, and to ſub- 
mit to culture. | 

Such was the thriving condition of this 
iſland, that, in «676, when it was in the me- 
idian of its greatneſs, their whites were com- 
puted at ſixty thouſand; but their negroe 
lives were ercreaſcd ſo as to be upwards of 


one hundred thouſand of all kinds. They em- 
8 ploy 
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ploy four hundred fail of ſhips, one with + 
nyQther of an hundred and fifty tons, in their 
trade, Lheir annual exported produce of ſu- 
gar, 1ndi”0, ginger, cotton, &c. amounts | to 
upwards of three h ndred and fifty thouſind 
ponds, and their circulitiag caſh at home | 
w.is (Wo hundred thouſand, | 
le is probable, that Holland itſelf, or pr 
haps even the beſt inhabited parts of China, | 
were never peopled to the faine proportion, | 
nor have they land of the ſaine di nenſions, 
which produces any thing like the ſame pro-W © 
fits ; but ſince that time the iflinad has bern? ! 
much upon the decline. The growth of the * 
French ſugar iflands, and the ſettlement of WM 8 
Antigua, St. Chriſtopher, Nevis, and font: 
ſerrat, as well as the greater eſtabliihi meat in 8 
Jamaica, have drawn away, from time to P 


time, a vaſt number of their people. 

A terrible contagion, ſaid ro be broug it 
over by the troops from England, but more Wl n 
probably derived from the coalt of Atrici, ol 
attacked this iſland in the year 1692. IF fc 
raged like a peſtilence, twenty died in a Jiy WF. vt 
in their principal town, and all parts of h l. 
illind ſulfered in proportion, l'nis ice BY PF 
continued, with lome ab itemcnts, for 1c IF ft 
ral years, and left an ill difpolitoy in tre BY Or 
climate ever afterwards, | 

War rage at the ha ne time with this \i- wt 

TRIM Wy; 
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temper, and the Birbadians, who "raiſed 4 
good number of men, loſt many of them in 
tcuitleſs expeditions againlt the French iſlands, 
The land too began not to yield quite ſa 
kindly as it formerly had done, and ia ſome 
plices they were obliged to minure it. Al 
theſe cauſes contributed to reduce the nun- 
ber and opulence of this celebrated i lu ig. 
However, it may ſtill be conſidered as in a 
flouriſhing condition; for even now it is (al l 
to contain twenty-five thouſand whites, very 
near' eighty thouſand negroes, and it ſhips 
above twenty five thouſand hogſh:ads of ſu» 
gar, to the value of three hundred thoufin 
pounds, belides, rum, molalles, cotton, giu- 
ger, and alocs; an immenſe peopling and 
produce, for a country not containing more 
thin one thouſand acres of land. 

This iſland can raiſe near five thouſand 
men of its own militia, and is fortified by 
nature all along the win.1ward ſhore by the 
rocks and {hoa's, ſo as to be near two thirds 
utterly inaccelſible, On the leeward ſi de it 
his good harbours; but the whole coattis 
protected by a line of ſeveral miles in length, 
aud ſeveral forts to Gefeny it at the molt ma- 
terial places, 

Phey ſupport their own eſtabliſhments 
Which is very conlidecable, with great cre.lit, 
The governor's place is worth at lealt live 
thoula 1 
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thouſand pounds a year, and the reſt of their 
oſſicers have valuable appointments, hey 
provide very handſomely for their clergy, 
who are of the church of England, whicz is 
the religion eſtabliſhed here, as it is in theo- 
ther illands, Here are very few dillent rs, 
There is in general an appearance of ſome— 
thing more of order and decency, an ot a 
ſettled people, than in any other colony in 
the Welt Indies. Ihey have here a college, 
founded and well endowed by the virtu aud 
liberaiity of that great man, Col. Chriſtopher 
Codrington, who was a native of this iſlind, 
and who, for a great nu „ber of uſeful and 
ait.iable qualities, both in public and private 
life; for his courage and zeal for the good of 
his country, bis humanity, bis knowledge and 
love of literature, was far the richeſt producli- 
on and moſt ſhining ornament this iſland ever 
had. Ihe college is in Bridge town, the 
capital of this iſland, which, before it was 
diminiſhed by fire, contained about tweive 
hundied houſes, very handſomely built, and 
inhabited by a numerous and wealthy pev* 
le. 
g The country of Barbadoes has a moſt beau— 
tiful app arance, ſwelling here and there nr 
to gentle hills! ſhining vy the cultivation of 
every part, by the verdure of the ſygar-C116h, 


the bloom and fragrance of the number 0! 
; | orange, 
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orange, len on, lime, and citron trees, the 
guavas, Papas, aloes, and a vaſt number of 
other elegant and uleful plants, that ariſe in- 
termixe with the houſes of the gentlemen, 
which are thickly ſown on every part of the 
iſland. Even the negro huts, though mean, 
contribute to the beauty of the country; for 
they ſhade them with the plantain-trees, 
| which give th ir villages the appe:rance of 
ſo many berutiful groves. In ſhort, there is 
no place in the Weſt Indi-s comparable to 
Barbadoes, in point of numbers of people, 
cultivation of the ſoil, and thoſe elegancies 
and conveniences which refult from both. 


e 


St. VINCENT and GRAN A DA. 


THE firſt of theſe iſlands, St. Vincent, 
lies about fifty miles north-weſt of Barbadoes, 
thirty miles ſouth of St. Lucia, and is 
about twenty-four miles in length, and eight · 
teen in breadth. It is extremely fruitful, 
being a black mould upon a ſtrong loam, 
the moſt adapted for the growth of ſugar, 
Indigo thrives here very well, though this 
article is not now cultivated in the Weſt la- 
dies as much as formerly, It is at preſent 
chiefly inhabited by the Caribbeans, and ma- 
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ny fugitives from Barbadoes and the other i. 
lands. | | | 

Granada is ſituated about thirty leagues 
ſouth-weſt ot Barbadoes, and almoſt the ſame 
diſtance north of New Andaluſia, or the Spa- 
niſh Main. This iſland is ſaid to be about 
thirty miles in length, and fifteen in breadth. 
The ſoil of it, like that of St. Vincent, is 
extremely proper for producing lugar, coff e, 
tobacco, and indigo, and ſeems to bid fait 
for becoming as uſeful as any of the iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, of the ſame ſize. A lake 
on the top of a hill, in the middle of the i» 
land. ſupplies it with ſome fine rivers, which 


ſertil ze and adorn it, Several bays and har» 


bours lie rou'd the iſland, eme of which 
are capable of receiving great fortified ſtrength, 
and t] is iſland has the happineſs of not being 
ſubject to hurricanes. St. George, the prin- 
cipal port, has a ſandy bottom, and is ſo ca- 
pacious and ſafe, that a thouſand veſſels, 
from three to four hundred tons, may ride 
fecure trom florms, and an hundred ſhips of 
th greateſt burthen may be moored in its 
harbour, By the treaty of peace, ſigned at 
Paris in 1763, this illand which before be- 
longed to the French, and was taken from 
them in the courſe of that glorious war, Was 
confirmed to-the crown of Great Britain, to- 


gether with the ſmall iſlands on the north, 
called 


called the Granadines, which yield much the 
ſame produce, In the courſe of the late un- 
fortunate war, it was retaken by the French, 
as was alſo the iftand of St. Vincent; but 
both were reſtored to Great-Britain at the 
peace of 1783. 


* 


ST. CHRISTOPHER, ANTIGUA, NEVIS, 
MONTSERRAT, and DOMINICA. 


TH E ifland of St. Chriſtopher is the chief 
of thoſe we poſſeſs among the leeward iſlands, 
and lies in lixty two degrees welt Jongitude, 
and ſeventeen degrees north Jatitude, being 
about fourteen leagues from Antigua, lt 
was firſt ſettled by the French and Engliſh in 
the year 1626, after various fortunes, it was 
entirely ceded to us by the treaty of Utrecht. 
This iſland is about ſeventy-five miles in 
compaſs, The circuit of Antigua is but lit- 
tle inferior, Nevis and Monſerrat are the 
{malleſt of the four, neither of theſe two ex- 
ceeding eighteen or twenty miles in circums 
ference, . 

The ſoil of St. Chriſtopher, Antigua, Ne- 
vis, and Montſerrat, are pretty much alike, 
light and ſandy, yet fertile in a high degree, 
Antigua has no rivulets of freſh water, and 
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but very few ſprings, which made it be con. 
ſidered for a long time as uninhabitable ; but 
now they fave the rain in ponds and ciſterns 
with great care, and they are ſeldom diſtreſſed 
for water. Indecd, this iſland, which we 
formerly thought uſeleſs, has got the ſtart 
of all the leeward :flands, encreaſing every 
diy iu its produce and inhabitants, both free- 
men and flaves. It has one of the beſt har- 
h:rbours inftbe Weſt Indies, on which Rands 
St, John's, the principal town, which is 
large and we.lihy, 

The illand of St Chriſtopher is not ſo 
much on the encreaſe. Neither that, or any 
of the Leeward iſlands, yields any commo— 
dity of conſequence but what is derived from 
the cane, except Montſerrat, which exports 
ſome indigo, though it is of a very inferior 
kind, 

It is judged, that the ifland of St. Chriſto- 
pher contains about ſeven thouſand whites 
and twenty thouſand negroes; that Antigua 
has alſo about ſeven thouſand of the former 
colour,and thirty thouſand blacks; and that 
Nevis and Montſerrat may have each about 
five thouſand Europeans, who are the mal- 
ters of ten ur twelve thouſand flaves. 

Dominica lies about half way between 
Guadaloupe and Martinico, being about tweu— 
ty cight, miles in length, and thirteen in 

breadth, 
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breadth. The ſoil of this iſland is thin, and 
better adapted to the rearing of coffee than 
ſugar; but the ſides of the hills bear the fi- 
neſt trees in the Weſt Indies, and the illaud 
is well ſupplied with rivulets of ſine water. 
the French always oppoſed our ſettling here, 
becauſe it cuts off their communication, in 
time of war, between Martinico and Guida- 
jloupe. We have derived little advantage, 
from the conqueſt of this iſland, it being 
till lately, no better than an harbour for the 
other Caribbees, who, being expelled their 
own ſettlements, have taken refuge here. 
However, on account of its ſituation between 
the French iſlands, and Prince Rupert” s Bay, 
being one of the moſt capicious in the Welt 
ladics, it has been judged exp:dient. to form 
Dominica into a goverament of itſelt, and to 
declare it a free port, 

Of theſe tive iſlands, St, Chriſtopher, Nevis, 
Montſerrat, and Dominica, were taken by 
the French during the courle of the late rains 
dus war;; but at the general peace, in 1763, 
they were reſtored to the crown of England, 
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GENFRAL REMARKS. on the Climate of 
the WEST INDIES. 


THE, climate of all our Weſt India iſlands 
is nearly the ſame, allowing for thoſe 
accidental differences, which the ſeveral ſitu- 
ations and qualities of the-lands themſelves 
produce. As they lie within the torrid zone, 
and the ſun goes quite over their heads, pa(- 
ling beyond them to the north, and never 
retires from-any of them than about thirty 
degrees to the ſouth, they are continually 
ſubject to the extreme of heat, which would 
te intolerable, if the trade-wind, riſing gra- 
dually as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did not 
blow in upon them from the ſea, and refreſh 
them in ſuch a manner, as to enable them to 
attend their concerns even under the meridi- 
an ſun. + On the other hand, as the night 
advances, a breeze begins to be perceived, 
which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were 
from its center, towards the ſea, to all points 
of the compals at once. 
By the ſame remarkable providence in the 
diſpoſing of things it is, that, when the ſun 
has made a great progreſs towards the tropic 


of Cancer, and becomes in a manucr verti- 
cal, 


— 
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tical, he draws after him ſuch a vaſt number 
of clouds, as ſhield them from his direct 
beau's, and d ſſolving into rain, cool the air 
and refreſh the country, thirſty with the 
long drought, which commonly reigns from 
the beginving of January to the latter end of 
M. 

The rains in the Weſt Indies are by no means 
xe what et. ey are with us, ſince our heavi- 
eſt rains, when compared wi'h theirs, are but 
dews. They are rather floods of water. 
poured from the clouds with a prodigious 
impetuoſity; the rivers riſe in an inſtant, 
new rivers and likes are formed, and in a 
ſhort time all the low Country is under water. 
Hence it is, that the rivers which have their 
ſource within the tropics, ſwell and o- 
verflow their banks at certain ſeaſons, Sa 
miſtaken were the ancients in their idea of 
the torrid zone, Which they imagined to be 
dried and ſcorched up with a continual and 
fervent heat, and to be for that reaſon unin- 
habitable z when, in reality, ſome of the 
largeſt rivers in the world have their courſes 
within its limits, and the moiſture 1s one 
of the greateſt incouveniences of the climate 
in ſeveral places. 

Ihe rains make the only diſlinction of ſea- 
ſons in the Welt Indies; the trees are green 


the whole year round; they have no cold, 
no 
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no froſt, no ſnow, and but rarely any hail, 
Thc ſtorms of hail are however very violent 
when they happen, and the heil ſtones very 
large and. heavy. 

Whether it be owing tothis moiſture alone, 
which does not of itſelf feem to be a ſuflici- 
ent cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ul. 
phurcous acid, which predominates in the 
air in this country, metals of all kinds that 
are ſubject to the action of ſuch cauſes, rt 
and canker in a very ſhort time; and this 
Cauſe, perhaps as much as the heat itſelf, 
contributes to make the climate of the Weſt 
Indies unfriendly and unpicaſaut to an Euro- 
pean conſtitution. 

It is in the rainy ſeaſon, principally in the 
month of Au;uſt, more rarely in July and. 
September, that they are aſſaulted by hurri- 
canes, the moſt terrible calamity to which 
they are ſubject from the climate, This de- 
ſiroys at a ſtroke the lahour of many years, 
Proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of t 
planter, and often juſt vt the moment when 
he thinks himiclf out of the reach of fortune, 
It e a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, 
rain, thunder and lightning, attended with 
a furious (welling of the ſca, and ſometimes 
with an earthquikez in ſhort, with every 
circumſtance, which the element can atlen» 


ble, that is terrible and deliructive. Virit 
the 
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they ſee, as the prelude to the enſuing ha- 

vock, whole fi-!ds of ſugir-canes whirled in- 
to the air, and ſcattered over the face of the 
country. The ſtrongeſt trees of tie foreft 
are torn up by the roots, and driven about 
like ſtubble; their windmil's are ſwept away 
in a moment; their works, the fixtures, 
the ponderous copper boilers, and ſtills of 
ſeveral hundred weight, are wrenched from 
the ground, and bittered to pieces, Their 
houſes are no protection, the roofs of which 
are torn of at one blaſt; whilſt the rain which 
in an bour riſcs five feet, ruſhes in upon 
them with an irreſittible violence. 

There are ligns, which the Indians of theſe 
iſlinds taught our planters, by which they 
can prognoſticate the approach of an hurri · 
cane, The hurricine comes on at either of 
the quarters, or at the full change of the 
moon. {Tt it come at the full-moon, theſe 
ligns are obſerved at the changey that day 
you will ſee the (ky very turbulent; you will 
vblerve the ſun more red than at otertimesy. 
you will perceive a dead calm, and the hills 
char of all thote clouds and milts, which us 
lually hover about them, In the cletts of 
tne earth, and in the wells, you hear a hols 
low rumbling ſound like the ruſhing of a 
great wind, At night, the Mars ſeem much 


lirger (han uſual, and ſurrounded by a fort 
of 
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of burs; the northweſt (ky has a black and 
menacing look; the (ea emits a ftrong {n ll, 
and riſes into vaſt waves, often without any 
wind; the wind itſelf now forſak>s its uſual 
ſteady eaſterly fiream, and ſhifts about to the 
welt from whence it ſometimes blows wi: h 
intermiſſions, violently and irregularly for a» 
bout two hours at a tine, Theſe are the 
prognoſtics of in approaching hurricane, 
Ihe ſtaple commudities of the Welt Indies 
are ſugars and rum, Sugar was not at all 
known to the Qrzeks and Romans, though 
it was made in Chin tn very early tines, 
tom whenee we hail the firſt knowledge of 
itz - but the Portugele were the frtt who culs 
tivated it in America, and brought it into res 
queſt, as one of the materials ot a very ual» 
verial luxury ia Europe, 


